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PREFACE 



This study primarily addretsaa tha adueation naada of tha incarcaratad 
ellant within Oragon*s corractions ayatam. Sufficiant raaourcaa vara 
not availabla to provida for aaparata axaaination of tha naada of tha 
parola and probation populationa. It la, howavar, raaaonabla to 
axpaet that such axamlnationa would idantify adueation naada aimllar 
to thoaa of the incarcaratad client. 

Data for this study were collected during the period September 1 - 
December 30 t 1973. It should be recognized that some changes in 
the status of Oregon's corrections education programs have occurred 
since that time. 

Also, primary focus was placed on the corrections education programs 
that utilize state resources, as those utilizing significant federal- 
dollar support are felt to be too tenuous In nature to allow for 
effective planning. 

Special attention should be called to the fact that this study 
concentrated upon those aspects of corrections education programs 
that were thought to be in need of change due to contemporary 
corrections philosophy. This means that no attempt has been made 
to highlight the strengths of Oregon's corrections education pro- 
grams, which are many. Indeed, in many respects, Oregon's 
corrections education program is recognised as among the leading 
programs in the nation. 

This report is singular in that it has a peculiar parentage. On 
January 18, 1973, the Administrator of the Corrections Division, 
Amos Redd, made a request of the Educational Coordinating Council 
for assistance in Improving corrections education programming. 
In the spring of 1973, the State Corrections Education Comnission 



«M tsttblithtd by action of tho 1973 logitlativo Mssion. Somt 

months following, th« Educational Coordinating Council raeaivad a grant 
from tha State's Lav Enforcement Council to support this Conmission's 
activities. 

The Commission prepared a report in February of 1974 which was sub- 
mitted to the Corrections Division, and subsequently requested 
assistance from the Educational Coordinating Council to provide 
staff support for completion of the Commission's work* This 
document represents the culmination of that work* 

The contents of this report are the work of the staff of the 
Corrections Education Commission. The content and conclusions 
in this report are the responsibility of the Study Director. 

Lawrence D. Salmony 
Study Director 

Salem, Oregon 

June, 1974 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE GRANT 



In October of 1973 the Educational Coordinating Council received approval 
of their application to the Oregon Law Enforcement Council for funding 
of a Corrections Education Program Development Study. This grant waa 
submitted at the irequest of Oregon's Corrections Division. The original 
objectives of this grant were four**fold: 

To assist the State Corrections Education Commission in 
meeting its legislated responsibilities. 

To establish and maintain continuing communication among 
the various educational projects on-going within the Correc- 
tions Division. 

To assist in the development of a program to integrate the 
activities of new educational projects into existing pro- 
grams. 

To provide evaluations of related corrections education 
programs In other states. 

As originally conceived, this grant would have provided resources to assist 
in the coordination of corrections education activities anticipated to 
take place in four areas: 

The State Corrections Edtr dtion Commission Study 
The Portland IMPACT Program 

A telecommunications related project funded through Title I 
monies administered by the Educational Coordinating Council. 

An apprenticeship training program funded with L.E.A.A. 
regional discretionary monies. 

However, work in the third and fourth areas was not Initiated and final 
approval of the IMPACT program was not forthcoming until April of 1974. 
As a result of this situation, the grant activitiis focused upon pro- 
viding support for the State Corrections Education Commission study. 
This document is the result of that work. 
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THE CORRECTIONS EDUCATION COMMISSIQW 

The State Corrections Education Conwietlon was created by the Oregon Leg« 
Islature in 1973 as a one-year study commission to provide for an in-depth 
examination of Oregon's corrections education programs. Senate Bill 867 
mandates that the Commission: 

1. Provide for assessment of the academic, vocational, employment 
and related comiseling needs of persons committed to the Juris- 
diction of the Corrections Division. 

2. Provide for assessment of the educational needs of persons 
employed by the Corrections Division. 

3. Recommend policies and programs to the Corrections Division 
involving the needs assessed pursuant to subsections 1. and 
2. of this section. 

A. Prepare a report to be presented to the Corrections Division, 
including but not limited to: 

a. An independent evaluation of existing programs operated 
by the Corrections Division. 

b. The identification and examination of possible new pro- 
gramming. 

c. Reconmendations for the administration and operation/^ 
educational programs for persons committed to the juSa- 
diction of the Corrections Division. \ 

d. Any additional information that the commission deems 
necessary or beneficial. 

5. In cooperation with the Corrections Division, the commission is 
directed to submit to the 1974 special session a report cover- 
ing but not limited to: 

a. The educational proj»ram8 to be established and operated 
by or contracted by the Corrections Division. 

b. The administrative arrangements necessary to maximize 
educational opportunities for persons committed to the 
lurisdiction of the Corrections Division. 
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The sftv«n Commission mtmbsrs wsre appointed by the State Board of Educe 
tion in September of 1973: 



D*H. Dils, Chairman 

Tom Scanlon, Vice Chairman 

Robert Davis 

Amo DeBemardis 

Darrell Johnson 



Lloyd M. Hill Company 
APL-CIO 

Governor's Office 
Portland Community College 
Division of Continuing 



Donald McCauley 



Education 
North Pacific Dental and 



Amos Reed 



Medical School 
Corrections Division 



Dan Dunham was appointed Executive Secretary of the Commission and 
Larry Salnony was retained as Study Director. 

The Commission met monthly prior to their January 28, 197A meeting at 
which, with six members present, a set of recommendations to be pre<^ 
sented to the 1974 Special Legislative Session were approved. These 
recommendations were presented both to the Interim Education Committee 
and a subcommittee of the Ways and Means Commltf.ee. Related legisla- 
tion was offered before the Rules Committee by the chairman of the 
House Education Committee, Representative Perry, during the week prior 
to the 1974 Special Legislative session. The Rules Committee failed 
to approve consideration of the bill during that Special Session. 

The Commission is legislated to continue Its work until September of 



1974. 
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CORRECTIONS EDUCATION «» A LOOK AT THE PAST 



Throughout history, nan has struggled with the problem of developing an 
adequate response to acts of devianey within his society, however that 
devlancy tnay be defined. For purposes of examination,, acts of devianey 
may be separated into two categories: one, criminal acts; the other, 
civil grievances. Criminal acts are here defined generally to be those 
that can be seen to threaten the entire community and are in a sense of 
"public" concern and will usually result in punishment, while civil 
grievances are to be seen as those acts that are more "private" in 
nature requiring societal assistance in the disposition of a problem 
between individuals, usually involving a compensation of some type in 
response to the grievance. In either case, a set of laws, whether 
written or established by custom as in the case of primitive societies, 
served as the basis from which to determine the proper societal response 
to a specific offense. 



In primitive societies the principal "public" crimes were violations 
of ta: , OS, treason, and cowardice - each seen as presenting a threat 
to the stability and security of the tribe. The responses were quick 
and severe: execution or exile, with corporeal punishment being sub- 
stituted for capital punishment in some Instances when the offense 
involved only cowardice. No systems were developed to address the 
correlation to "private" or personal crimes as defined in primitive 
societies - murder, theft, adultery - and thus the dispensation of a 
response for such offenses was left to the family of the aggrieved 
party. In both types of offense, responses to the deviant behavior 
were seated in the established religious beliefs of the tribe. ^ 

As societies became larger and more complex, the manner in which devlancy 
was addressed became more formalized, codes of laws were committed to 
paper, and the number of offenses that would result in a societal response 
Increased. For centuries, the religious dictum of "an eye for an eye and 

f — 

•^•Bames, Harry Elmer, The Story of Punishment. 1972, pp. 42-47. 
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a tooth for a tooth" or differently stated "lex tallonls," the law of retali- 
ation, prevailed. 'This led, however, to interminable feuding among families 
and clans as retaliation was met by retaliation. The system did not 
provide for a concluding point In the dispute over a "private" offense 
that would allow both sides to feel adequately compensated, llhat 
logically followed was the development of a set of rules to determine 
adequate compensation for the offense committed. Emerton, in his 
Introduction to the Middle Ages identifies the development of this 
process among early Germanic peoples: 

The same process of transition from a notion of law which 
made it right for every man to revenge his own wrongs by 
taking a life for a life, an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth, to the more civilized notion of paying a well- 
defined penalty for such an offense, is seen in the whole 
matter of crimes among the Germans. Through all the folk- 
laws there appears one curious fundamental idea* that a 
man's life has a given worth in money. No doubt, this was 
a pretty late stage in the legal growth; it could hardly 
have been true until the idea of a common use of money as 
a measure of values had made its way among them. 

It is with these attempts to avoid continuing, unmitigated retaliation 
that the societies began to assume greater responsibility for the 
dispensation of responses to increasing types ahd numbers of deviant acts. 

With the growth of various agencies for mitigating the 
principle of blood-feud there was appearing the basic 
modem principle of public control of private wrongs. 
Growing up out of and along with these new principles 
came the impartial party which is now considered the essen- 
tial element in adjudication, namely, the court. This at 
first had merely peace-making rather than judicial func- 
tions, but with the rising power of central authority, 
the powers and functions of the court expanded and the 
principle of biood-feud and its ameliorating agencies 
correspondingly declined. Kesponslblllty then became 
individualized and Intent was considered. As the power 
of the king and central authorities grew, nearly all 
violations of legal code were looked upon as public 
matters and were handled accordingly by the public 
organs. But the old principle of vengeance was retained, 
being transformed from private to public revenge. To it 
was added the element of deterrence, and there ensued a 
period cf great severity In the determination of guilt 
and the punishment of the guilty. In due time, however. 
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Increasing enlightenment disclosed the fallacy In this theory. 
Some of the barbarities have been gradually removed. The 
old idea of vengeance and the later one of deterrence were 
giving way to those of social protection and reformation. 2 

During this period of time, societal responses to devlancy remained 
closely related to Che religious systems, church and state being 
Intertwined. Pugh, In his Imprisonment In Medieval England , records 
the arrival of the prison: 

In Alfred's time the word prison (carcerr) first makes Its 
appearance In a code of laws (c.890). If a man falls In what 
he has pledged himself to perform he Is to be Imprisoned, 
the laws say, In a royal manner for forty days and while 
there submit himself to the punishments of the bishops 
devising. 

Through the Middle Ages prisons found Increasing use and were seen as 
a form of punishment and deterrence. 



It is with the era of the Enlightenment In the 18th century that we find 
the concepts of social protection and reformation leading to the estab- 
lishment of prisons as Institutions to "reform" the criminal offender. 
These early attempts at the development of a "rehabilitative" Institu- 
tion were heavily influenced by the religion of the day, an influence 
that remains pervasive today. "The roots. . .of a comprehensive use 
of imprisonment as it is regarded today are probably to be found In the 
religious courts of the church In early and mld-medleval times. "3 



It is this religious Influence and concern within the religious communi- 
ties of the 18th and 19th cenCures In America that led to the introduc- 
tion of education in prisons as a type of rehabilitative tool. 

In establishing the prison as the major form of punishment 
In the United States in the early part of the 18th century, 
the Pennsylvania quakers built this new system around the 
goal of reconstructing the criminal through penitence. As 
initially conceived, penitence entailed Bible study and 



IBID., p. 54. 

'Syracuse University Research Corporation, School Behin d Bars, 1973, 
p. 47. 
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reflection in solitude. In practice, however, this system 
broke down. Solitary confinement was too expensive and many 
prisoners could not read. Strict solitary confinement was 
abandoned and basic education was offered to prepare convicts 
to read religious materials. 

From a modem viewpoint, basic education, i.e. teaching read- 
ing and writing skills was a side product of the "peniten- 
tiary". From an earlier viewpoint, education and penitence 
were equated, since in our early history education served a 
moral regenerative and religious training function.A 

The Syracuse study concurs with this point of view and elaborates: 

These early, stumbling attempts at religious-motivated educa- 
tion obtained an organized impetus in 1825 with the creation 
of the Boston Prison Discipline Society by Louis Dwight. 
As the first national figure in American prison reforms, 
Dwight laid the foundation for rehabilitative concepts, 
based on complementary principles of work and education 
through his pioneering Sabbath schools and the promotion 
of congregate workshops such as Auburn. 3 

In the decades following, education in prisons slowly gained recognition 
and support in a number of state legislatures as prison schools evolved 
from Bible schools to take the appearance of more formally organized 
academic and vocational education programs. 



It is in the last hundred years that we find the development of prisoner 
education programs that begin to approximate education programs avail- 
able to, and for youth required of, the society at large. With the 
rapid urbanization and industrialization that marked the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries came a need to socialize and educate people to 
meet the economic and social demands of the new life in an urban indus- 
trial setting. Pressure for mass public education grew. This new 
education was not an extension of earlier high school training which 
was oriented to the more "classical" education of the upper classes as 
had developed from medieval times, but was an attempt to provide a new 

*Mar shall Kaplan, Cans and Kahn, An Evaluation of "Newgate" and Other 
Prisoner Education Programs. 1973, p. 7. 

^Syracuse University Research Corporation, School Behind Bars , 1973, p. 52. 
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type of education which, while allowing for college preparation, was 
principally designed to prepare the high school graduate to imaediately 
assuae a productive work role in Che society.^ 

The response to pressures to reform t created prior to and during this 
era of "progressive" public school education by prison administrations, 
was the extensive development of prison industries which were to have 
two purposes: (1) to provide for "work education" for the individual; 
and (2) to provide for maintenance of the institutions. "In 1885 it 
was estimated that 75Z of the prison inmates in the United States were 
engaged in productive labor. "^ Reform activities led first by the work 
of Zebulon Brockway and later by that of Austin MacCormick brought us to 
a point in the 1930s of serious examination of and widespread government 
action regarding the use of education in a prison setting. 

In spite of the r^eclaration at the National Prison Associations 
Conference that education was of primary Importance, the pio- 
neering work of Brockway at the Elmira Reformatory, and the 
presence of many systems offering more than just literacy 
courses and occupational irark, comprehensive prison programs 
were yet to emerge. ^ 

A significant decline in the percentage of inmates involved in productive 
labor during the first three decades of the twentieth century was the 
result in large part of pressure from outside labor to shut down prison 
industries that competed in the free market. The prison system response 
was to modify prison industries to produce material for "state" use only. 
This practice is carried on today in most prison systems, and until 
recent years, provided a significant amount of the vocational experience 
available to prison inmates. 



For more detailed discussion of public education at the turn of the century, 
see Kenneth Boulding, The Meaning of the 20th Century ; or Theodore Sizer, 
Secondary Schools at the Turn of the Century . 

7Eaton, Joseph W. , Stone Walls Do Not a Prison Make . 1962, p. 126. 

^Syracuse University Research Corporation, School Behind B^rs. 1973, 
pp. 60-61. 
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Attttin MacCormick, in « survsy conducted of Anerican prisons In 1927-28, 
did not find "« single complete and well-rounded educational program".' 
His vork was published, received e< •siderable attention and served as an 
impetus for the renewed efforts i.. te thirties to more fully develop 
prison education programs. 

The year 1929 has been selected by some criminologists as 
the date of the beginning of the modern trend in correc- 
tional education, and efforts made prior to this time are 
viewed as scarcely worth mentioning, except possibly for 
reformatory developments. This period in history has 
been appraised by many criminologists as the point at which 
education began to be recognized and developed as an essen- 
tial element In a program of correctional treatment. 10 

The 19308 saw governmental activity at both the federal and state levels 
in the area of prison education. 

The Federal Prison System, under the direction of Sanford 
Bates, had evidenced leadership in providing education for 
the inmates of federal institutions. By the summer of 1930, 
a trained supervisor of education had been appointed at 
each federal institution, new classrooms were provided, 
libraries were reorganized, a considerable sum of money 
was spent on library books and on textbooks (700 volumes 
of new, readable nonfiction was purchased for each peniten- 
tiary and reformatory. . .) and a system of cell-study 
correspondence courses to supplement classroom instruction 
was established.^^ 

Initiation at the federal level was followed by activity in & number 
of states. In Wisconsin in 1932, the State Prison began a full-time 
program with the assistance of the State University System. 1^ Some 
of the most significant progress made during the thirties was the 
result of new working relationships being established between corrections 
institutions and education systems within the states. In 1933, the 



^Marshal Kaplan, Cans and Kahn, An Evaluation of "Newgate." and Other 
Prison Education Programs , 1973, p. 9. 

^^Roberts, Albert R., Sourcebook on Prison Education , pp. 9-10, 
lllBID. . p. 12. 

^^Richmond, Mark S., Prison Profiles , 1965, p. 34, 

^^Syracuse University Research Corporation, School Behind Bars i 1973, p, 60, 
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st«te of New York created the Lewlsohn and Englehart Coonlstion to study 
education in their adult corrections system. 

In the following years, education began to be seen as a principal rehabi- 
litative tool. Papers presented at national conferences on corrections 
more frequently addressed the utilization of education In a prison setting, 
6.1. Francis, in 1935, presented to the 65th Annual Congress of Corrections 
of the American Prison Association the position that education In a prison 
setting must be examined from a new perspective and listed a number of 
objectives that might serve as a guide for new programs: 

to teach every man to read and write to the best of his 
ability so that his future progress may not be Impaired. 

to help each Individual acquire and develop an assortment 
of interests consistent with his capacities so that his 
future advancement will have a good foundation. 

to afford each Individual an opportunity to develop respon- 
sibilities toward himself and society, in regard to his 
health, citizenship and his leisure time by corrective 
training. 

to try to stimulate each individual to try to think for 
himself by working out practical problems and doing 
practical work. 

to develop In mon that mental capacity and mechanical skill 
which they can use to make an honest living when they retam 
to society.^* 

Yepson, In 1942, presented to the 72nd Congress a call for more objective 
standards for the evaluation of education programs in correctional Insti- 
tutions.^^ Prison education was developing separately in two principal 
areas: vocational training and general academic education. Roberts 
describes these areas as they existed In the late 1940s in federal prisons. 

Vocational training Is divided into four major divisions: 
on-the-job training (in connection with both industries 
and maintenance work), trade training, related-trades 
classes, and definite units of on-the-job training. 
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^^Francls, G.I., The Objectives of Prison Education . Proceedings American 
Prison Association, 65: 248-260, 1935. 

^^Yepson, Lloyd N. , Standards for Evaluating Educational Programs In 
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315-322, 1942. 
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At the federal prisons, the progran of general education has 
been planned to meet the needs and Interests of three Inmate 
groups: <a) those who, based on standardised achievement 
tests, measure below fifth-grade level and are thus con- 
sidered functionally Illiterate; (b) those whose educational 
levels range from fifth to eighth grade and who wish to raise 
their general educational level, or to fulfil specific subject- 
matter deficiencies; and (c) those at the secondary level, or 
above, who desire high school or college level Instruction. ^6 



During the past two decades the education of prison populations has cap- 
tured an Increasingly larger share of attention In the field of 
corrections. The major emphasis and utilization of resources has been 
In the area of "vocational training", used In the narrowest sense of 
the ferm. It was not until the late 1960s that significant break- 
throughs Into new types of prison education prograaw were achieved. 
These efforts were highlighted by the development of the federally 
funded "Newgate** college prisoner education programs. The first **Newgate'* 
program was established In the Oregon State Penitentiary, Salem, Oregon 
In 1967, with similar programs Implemented In four additional states 
by 1971. These programs Introduced not only full-time college level 
programs Inside the prison, but also education release programs that 
allowed participants to attend classes on campus while living In 
community-based facilities. 

Federal funding for all *'Newgate" programs was discontinued In December of 
1973. Individual states have been reluctant to assume the financial respoasl- 
blllty for such programs and the fate of these and other innovative 
prisoner education programs remains in question today. 



^^Roberts, Albert R., Sourcebook on Prison Education. 1971, pp. 17-18. 
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EDUCATION AND CORRECTIONS 

During the past three decades education has played an Increasingly 
significant role In the "rehabilitative" process within our corrections 
system. Following the decline of prison Industries In the first quarter 
of this century prison administrations were forced to examine the 
development of new types of reformative activities for a large percen- 
tage of the Inmate population. Expansion of the limited educational 
services which were already being operated appeared to be the reason- 
able course to pursue. There were two considerations that weighed 
heavily In favor of education development: one, the need was critical, 
and easily documented; and two, education was coming to be accepted 
as a personal right of all citizens rather than a- privilege to 
be afforded to a select group. 

Two principal questions arise when considering the relationship between 
education achievement and criminal activity in our society. One, are 
there cert&ln responses of the education system to adolescents (i.e. 
expulsion, failure, etc.) that begin a cycle of Interactions with law 
enforcement agencies that significantly Increase the probability of 
criminal activity as an adult? And two, following conviction and Incar- 
ceration, is there a type of corrections education program that can be 
shown to offer a participating inmate a greater opportunity to lead a 
personally satisfying, rewarding non-criminal life? 

While it la the second of these questions that this study will princi- 
pally address, the development of a logically Justifiable adult correc- 
tions education program cannot fail to give consideration to the previous 
educational experiences of the prospective student population. 

There appears to be a direct relationship between failure In school and 
degree of vulnerability to the criminal justice system. Daniel Glaser 
addresses this point: 
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Statist ic*lly, retardation in adueational pursuit* is 
highly correlated with progress in delinquent and criminal 
careers. Although the median schooling completed by the 
United States population as a whole is past tenth grade, 
most compilations of the highest grade completed by prison 
inmates have a median in the eighth grade* 

Tests of educational attainment, in terms of ability to 
answer possible questions and problems from school work, 
place the actual knowledge of prison inmates at a median 
of fifth or sixth grade. From ten to more than thirty 
percent of prison inmates are classified as "functional 
illiterates" by various studies, which usually define 
this condition as Inability to exceed minimum test scores 
for fourth grade. One'Sixth of our sample of 1956 pri- 
son releases had not advanced beyond fourth grade, includ- 
ing one-fourth of the releasees who were forty-one years 
of age or older. Only one to three percent of the men 
admitted to prison had completed high school. It is 
clear that most prisoners would be better prepared for 
today's job market and for other responsibilities of a 
non-criminal life if they had more education. 1 

Glaser continues to indicate that the differences in educational 
attainment cannot logically be argued to be the result of low "inmate 
intelligence" but rather that "their lack of past educational effort 
generally reflects the interruption of their schooling by delinquent 
and criminal activity and by incarceration."^ 



This relationship between adolescent problems and adult criminal 
activity receives substantiation from a 1956 study that examined post- 
release failure rates of federal prisoners in relation to prior cri- 
minal records. The highest recidivism rates were recorded for those 
who had previously been incarcerated in juvenile institutions; well 
over 50 percent of those in this category recidivated.^ The ages of 



^Glaser, Daniel, The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System , 1964, 
pp. 260-261. 

2lBID., p. 261. 

3lBID., pp. 49-50. 
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persons conmitted to Juvsnlls Institutions ar« generally fifteen to 
seventeen yeers of ege.* The disruption of their edueetion resulting 
from ineereeretion at this age significantly reduces the probability 
of successful completion of high school. Failure to complete educa- 
tional preparation at this level severely limits the economic and 
social opportunities available to an individual in our society through 
socially accepted avenues. 

The direct relationship between failure in the education system and 
inability to achieve work roles that embody an exercise of skills and 
a continuing opportunity for growth and advancement is shown in the 
following charts comparing educational levels and occupational 
experience of inmates with the general population in 1960: 



Comparison of Educational Levels - <2eneral popuution and 

INSTITUTIONAL INMATES Figure 1 





Years of School Completed * 


% General Population Inmate Population 




Colteg* 


4 years or more 




1.1 

4.2 




1 to 3 years 




Hioh School 


4 years 




12.4 








1 to 3 years 


20.7 ■■■■Hm ^HHHHH| 


27.6 


ClomtnUiry 


5 to 8 years 


26 ■■■■■■ imimi^^ 


40.3 




4 years to none 




14.4 



*8y ptrsont aied 2S-64. 



^IBID., p. 50. 

^■Tbe President' 8 Commission on Law Enforcement and the Adminiatration 
of Justice! Task Forca on Corrgct^onif. 1967, p. 2. 
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Comparison of Occupational Experience ~ pM^itmmftifP'lM 



Professional 4nd technical workers 
Managers and owners, incl. farm 
Clerical and sates 
Craftsmen, foremen 
Operatives 

Service woricers. i'lci. household 

Laborers (except mine) incl. farm laborers 
and foremen 



% 
10.4 
16.3 
14.2 
20.6 
21.2 

6.4 
10.6 



INSTITUTION.M iN MATES ' Figure 2 

Inmate Prior 
General Labor Force work Experience 




% 

2.2 
4.3 
7.1 
17.6 
25.2 
11.5 
31 9 



* All data aro for nales only; since the correctional instiltition population is95 D^rcent male, data ior mates were used to eliminate the effects o< stib.-.tantial 
differences bet veen ntaio and (emalo occupational employment patterns. 

Source: U S. Oepartmcnt of Labor. Manpo^wcr Administration. Office ot Manpower Policy. Evaluation, and Research, based on data from U.S. Department 
ot Commerce, Bureau Ot tho Census. 



These charts indicate striking correlations between level of education 
and position in the labor force, both for the total U.S. population 
and its prison Inmates, with the inmate population having attained 
significantly lower levels of education and occupational experience 
than the general population. Fully 82.3 percent of the inmate popula-> 
tion had completed less than four years of high school compared to 
5A.7 percent of the general population; a difference of almost 30 per- 
cent. A similar difference is found when examining the types of 
occupational experiences that can be typed semi-skilled or unskilled 
occupations (operations, service workers, and laborer a). Again, 
approximately 30 percent more prison inmates had previous work exper- 
ience in this area than was true of the general population (68.6 
percent of the prison inmate population vs. 37. A percent of the general 
population). Also of Interest is the relationship between college 
education and work experience in the professional and managerial areas. 
Only 5.3 percent of the inmate population had college experience 



IBID., p. 3. 
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compared to 17.8 percent of the total population. The comparison of 
occupational experience shows that for Jobs classified as professional/ 
managerial only 6.5 percent of the inmate population had experience in 
these areas compared to 26.7 percent of the general population. 

The Task Force Report charts referred to above pertain only to men. 
However, a similar comparison of educational attainment for both males 
and females using the same base line data indicates no significant 
differences in levels of education between male and female prison 
inmates.^ 

As women have traditionally been excluded from most skilled labor, 
managerial, and professional areas of our work force, it may be assumed 
that information on occupational experiences of women inmates would not 
show significantly higher levels of work experience than are shown for 
male inmates. 

This information indicates that there exists a direct relationship 
between level of education and occupational opportunities both for 
the inmate population and the general population. It further shows 
the inmate population to be composed disproportionately of persons in 
our society having less skilled occupational experiences and lower 
levels of education. 

* 

The fact that this previous experience Is, for the vast majority of 
inmates, marked by failure, negative labelings, and in many cases 
expulsion, makes the development of adult education programs all the more 
problematic. It seems reasonable to assume that more "high school" 
education of the type that has previously failed the student is not 
the answer. Yet most prison education programs today provide little 
more than a repetition of the high school experience.^ A review of 

^Roberts, Albert R. , Sourcebook on Prison Education . 1971, p. 29. 
^BID., pp. 28-68. 
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thft literature In this field has produced no data to substantiate the value 
of this type of prison education as an habUltatlve tool. Clearly, 

the need to examine possible alternative types of education Is warranted. 

In determining what types of education offerings might lead to "success* 
ful" non-crlmlnal lives, a definition of a successful life must be pro- 
vided. Desirable education offerings may then be identified as those 
that assist in the development of personal skills that clearly relate 
to the exercise of identified components of a successful life and 
explicit goals of these education programs may be established. 

There are a ntniber of basi *. needs common to a broad cross'-section of 
men and women of varying races, creeds, and ages: 

the need to feel useful to yourself and those around you; 

the need to feel a part of the community in which you live; 
to be accepted; to belong; 

the need to develop experiences, skills and competencies la 
areas that will allow for contributions to the community and 
a related sense of personal worth; 

the need to have some control over your life; an ability to 
provide for oneself and family and a sense of power to affect 
and influence changes in the society of which you are a part.^ 

Each of these needs can be fulfilled through either "criminal" or "non- 
criminal" activities. If it can be assumed tliat society has a responsi- 
bility to attempt to provide access to a range of "non-criminal" options 
that will allow the individual to address his/her basic human needs, 
then it follows that attempts on the part of society to "correct" or 
"rehabilitate" its citizens who have violated societal laws should 



Pearl, Arthur, Atrocity of Education , 1973, p. 12, 
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eenter around the development of skills that can lead to rewarding 
"non-criminal" life options, and that education programs for offenders 
can play a major role in such habllitive processes. 
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A NEW WAY OP VIEWING THE PROBLEM 

On« purpose of this report is to stlmulsts discussion and to gcnersts 
ideas about the nature and content of habilitstlon that should take 
place in our correctional institutions. 

At the present tine, there appear to be two central thrusts of Oregon 
correctional habilitation programs. On the one hand, there are prograns 
iihich atteiq>t to provide inmates with marketable skills through work 
experience or job training. These efforts consist mainly of prison 
industry work, work release programs and vocational training. On the 
other hand, there are programs which atteiiQ>t to either remediate defi- 
cient educational backgrounds or to enhance inmates* opportunities to 
pursue advanced educational credentials. These efforts are presently 
divided into areas covering specific levels of education, such as adult 
basic education, high school equivalency programs, and higher educa- 
tion programs. 

Surrounding the central thrusts of corrections programs is a network 
of supportive programs or direct services consisting mostly of efforts 
at counseling or individual therapy, which have as a base the 

belief that individual inmates can and should be changed in order to 
remediate what is perceived to be a problem of the individual. As 
Reasons (1974:357) notes, these "traditional correctional policies 
and practices have been based upon a "medical model" of deviancy, sub- 
scribing to an erroneous analogy to the physician's practice. There- 
fore like a desease, an individual is diagnosed, prognosed, prescribed, 
'treated, and cured of his "illness".^ Ryan (1972) labels this concep- 
tualisation or approach to the problem of habilitation as "blaming the 



'Reasons, Charles, The Criminologist! Crime and the Criminal . Goodyear 
Publishing Co., Inc., Pacific Palisades, California, 1974. Por a fur- 
ther discussion of the problems of this orientation or model and the 
interests which maintain it see: C.W. Thomas, "The Correctional Insti- 
tution as an enemy of Corrections" Pederal Probation 37 (March 1973) : 
8-13 and Elmer H. Johnson, "A Basic Error: Dealing with Inmates as 
Though They Were Abnormal", Pederal Probation 35 (March 1971) : 39-44. 
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vietim", and argues persuasively that such an approach is of Halted 
utility especially given an understanding of the often conplex sets 
of external constraints which operate to make reintegration into the 
coasntnlty probleaatic for the ex-offender. But the ideology of victim 
blaming is not to be found solely in the field of corrections. As Ryan 
goes on to note: "the generic process of Blaming the Victim is applied 
to almost every American problem. The miserable health care of the 
poor is explained away on the grounds thac the victim has poor motiva- 
tion and lacks health information. The problems of slum housing are 
traced to the characteristics of tenants who are labeled as 'Southern 
rural migrants* not yet *acculturated* to life in the big city. The 
'multi-problem* poor, it is claimed, suffer the psychological effects 
of impoverishment, the * culture of poverty*, and the deviant value 
system of the lower classes; consequently, though unwittingly, they 
cause their own troubles. "2 

Ryan's concept of "blaming the victim" is very different from more trad- 
itional ideologies which dismissed criminal offenders as being 
constitutionally inferior, genetically defective, or morally unfit. 
The emphasis here is shifted to a more simple notion of environmental 
causation. 

In Ryan* 8 words: "the new ideology attributes defect and inadequacy to 
the malignant nature of poverty, injustice, slum life, and racial 
difficulties. The stigma that narks the victim and accounts for his 
victimization is an acquired stigma, a stigma of social, rather than 
genetic origin. But the stigma, the defect, the fatal difference - 
though derived in the past from environmental forces - is still located 
vithiu the victim, inside his skin."^ As cue mif»ht ?.xpect, the logical 
outcome of analyzing social problems in terms of the deficiencies of 
the victim is the development of programs aimed at correcting those 
deficiencies. The formula is very simple - change the victim. 



''Ryan, William, Blaming the Victim . 1971, p. 5. 
3lBlD., p. 7. 
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Th« traditionAl orientation of viewing problems or people in trouble as 
unusual or different, with that difference occurring as a result of 
individual defect or unfortunate circumstance, and the resulting efforts 
directed at correcting tituse deficiencies might well be replaced by an 
orientation which viewed social problems as a function of social-structural 
arrangements in society which limit or restrict career and life options 
for some, and which. In one way or another, impinge upon the lives of 
us all. The principal focus of remedial efforts would then be upon 
reforming deficient social systems, not upon repairing individuals. 
We see as basic to this new orientation in corrections habilitation the 
creation of a broad-based and logically defensible corrections educa- 
tion program. 

A first step would be the development of clear goals and objectives for 
education programs in a corrections setting, and the thorough examination 
of potential curricular offerings reflective of these goals. The 
remainder of this report will attempt to address these issues. We will 
begin with a broad definition of corrections education and follow with 
a description of specific educational areas and programs. In addition, 
the state of correctional staff education, and the role and substance 
of community education - an area perhaps most neglected in discussions 
of correctional habilitation - will be examined. 

We begin this discussion by noting several gsneralized beliefs. First, 
we assume that all persons, regardless of background and personal cir- 
cumstance can be useful, productive and competent persons, and that all 
persons are capable of making some form of meaningful contribution to 
society. Secondly, we assume that the purpose of correctional institu- 
tions is habilitative, not punitive and that correctional institutions 
should make as a primary concern the educational advancement of inmates 
and staff. As a means of reducing recidivism, and of creating an atmos- 
phere of redemptiveness and understanding, the stimulation of intellec- 
tual growth through education would seem to be a logical place to begin. 

ERIC 



What th«n should be the goals of this educational enterprise? We submit 
that the primary goal of corrections education in a technologically 
advanced democratic society is to assist every client in the development 
of skills necessary to provide realistic life options and opportunities. 
Pearl (1972) has identified at least four areas of life in which educa- 
tion should take on the responsibility for Increasing the options for 
individuals. These are: 

The considered choice of life career ; Everyone, regardless of 
background or circumstance, should have the opportunity to com- 
pete equally for desirable employment. This translates into a 
corrections education program which is much broader than voca- 
tional training or education for a "marketable skill". The 
program would have to offer maximum educational opportunity 
in a variety of substantive areas. 

It is frequently argued today that education should be linked 
to realistic career opportunities. We subscribe to this view 
in the context that meaningful employment is a logical result 
of educational pr'tgress, but we strongly oppose the notion 
that education should consist simply of training a person for 
a job. In order to insure that offenders or ex-offenders not 
be "locked" or "tracked" into limited educational experiences, 
we suggest: (1) that relevant and continuously updated Job 
information be made available to any person desiring such 
material; and (2) that educational programs operate on the 
philosophy of keeping all persons eligible for continued 
training and credent ialing. Programs should avoid forcing 
their students to prematurely foreclose on career or educational 
pursuits. Students ought to have the option of experimenting 
with a variety of work and learning situations. This type of 
experimentation should be looked upon as an integral part of 
the educational process. 
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In addition to those conoidorationo, work oxparioneo and flald 
praeticuiu ought to bo a primary part of adueation pregraas. 
Whanavar poaaibla, atudants should ba allowad to gain first-hand 
kncwladga and axparianea with now work situations. This ean 
only halp to smooth tha transitions from school to work and 
inatittttion to eomunity. 

Tha ability to aacarciaa intelligent choica in damocratic 
decision-making t In correctional settings the habilitative 
process should be of primary concern. It is important to 
realise that democratic education is most effective when all 
persons involved are part of the process. Clients and staff 
should be involved in the planning efforts directed toward 
designing and evaluating educational programs. Several 
. studies of correctional institutions have ahown that by 
allowing all aegments of the population, including inmates 
and staff, to engage in institutional deciaion-making 
positive benefits can be realized.^ In fact, the President's 
Commission on taw Enforcement and Administration of Juatice 
has noted that inmate involvement in decision-making pro- 
cesses can help to mediate feelings of alienation and power- 
lessness.^ Shared decision-making, however, has implicationa 
for change in custodial policy. For exaaqple, a study of 
Washington State 'a correctional institutions education pro- 
grams notes that: 

An important aspect of reducing mass treatment and 
depersonalization involves' comparatively aimple revisions 
of rules and procedures. Custody regulations should be 
critically assessed as to their function and effect upon 
the Institutional habilitation program. Shared decision- 
making about goals and policies could be effected through 




^See Mayer N. Zold, "Organizational Control Structures in Five 
Correctional Institutions." American Journal of Sociology 
(November, 1972): 335-345. ~ 

5preaident*s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice. Task Force Beport: Corrections (Washington, D.C. : 
U.S. Government Printing Office) 1967. 



an institutional council repraaanting all sagmanta of 
tha institution, i.a*, raaidanta, custody, adminiatrators, 
counaalora, and inatructora.6 

It waa furthar noted by the Waahington study that tha aharad dadsion* 
oaking approach haa baen triad, and with conaidarabla auceaas. In 
Scandinavian correctional facilitiaa. In order to inaura thai free 
exchange of ideaa, opportunity for confidential connunication 
ahould be made available in the educational aetting. Related 
to the free exchange of ideaa ia the notion that atudenta ahotild 
not be "puahed" or "forced" to enroll in educational programs. 
Coercion of thia type haa no place in an educational aetting. 
Clients should be allowed to aeleet or deaelect the level of 
their involvement. In addition, students ahould not be penal- 
iaed for failure to complete any part of a program. 

Related to this educational goal is the notion that teating of 
all kinds, including psychological teating, ahould only be used 
as one means of determining educational needa, and not aa a 
vehicle to "lock-out" any client from an educational program. 

The acumen to make intelligent choice in cultural matters ; 
Everyone should not only be able to exercise choice in enjoy- 
ment of general culture, but alao should be exposed to an 
appreciation of the contributions of the variety of cultures 
and subcultures that make up a pluralistic society. 

Furthermore, the organization and staffing of educational pro- 
grams should be pluralistic in nature. This requires a firm 
commitment to an Affirmative Action Policy in staff hiring, 
program administration, and in curriculum. For example, in 
the curriculum area, ethnic-cultural programs and general 



^tate of Washington's Adult Correctional Institutions Education 
Programs Study , 1972, pp. 303-304. 
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•dttcation eeurtat, ineluding English «• « tAcoiid languagt should 
be offend to mtmt individual intorotts. 



Tho sbility to dovolop^ onoiolf and liv hOTaoniouily i»ith ono*a 
noighboro : Evoryono should bt providsd irith tho "knoir-hoir** to 
chooss, from saong ths myriad of social rolas availabla to than, 
thosa paraonality eharaetariatics which provide hia or har tha 
greatest gratification. Each paraon should alao develop thoae 
akills and senaitivitiea that will keep hia or her frea iaqpinging 
on the growth and enjoyaent of o there in a world where people 
are thrust into evermore crowded and eoaplicated relations with 
their neighbors. 

It should be an iaportant concern that education prograas be 
designed in such a way that they enable atudenta to gain a 
aenae of coapetence, usefulness, and belongingnees. Waya in 
which theee feelinga can be conveyed include allowing students 
to work in group settings where everyone haa a chance to con- 
tribute their ideas, as well aa allowing atudente to aaauae 
rolee aa teacher aldee or tutors. Viewing education aa a 
cooperative enterprise assumes that each atudent haa aoaething 
meaningful to contribute to the educational process. 

In addition, education prograas should also focus upon the use 
and enjoyment of leisure time activity. Education prograas 
should have a strong coaaltment to developing student interests 
and skills in artistic, musical or literary areaa. Thia might 
include courses in art, aa well as crafts skill development, 
music, drama, etc. 
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CurrieuUr of ftrlnga justif ltd in ttrw of thtto bro«d program goals 
should ssrvt as ths baais for the dsvslo]>nsAt of a eorraetiona 
adueatlon program that is rssponsive to the needs of both ths 
clients and the general coonunity. 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE STUDY 

This study addresses three arees of concern in the field of Corrections: 
client education! staff education ! and conmunitv education. Major enpha- 
sis has been placed on the exi@ination of client education and the focus 
of our reconnendations is in this area. However, effective staff educa- 
tion and conaninity education programs are seen as integral components of 
a responsive corrections system and must be developed concurrently with 
improved client education services. Pollowing is a description of the 
client education phase of the study, which is the principal focus of 
this document. Descriptions of the methodology used in the staff educa- 
tion and coioBunity education phases of the study are included in their 
respective chapters. 

Client Education 

Client education is offered at three levels to inmates of Oregon's maxi- 
mum security facilities: 

Adult Basic Education - including primary and secondary level 

academic preparation leading to a 6.E.D. 
or high school diploma. 

Vocational Training - employment preparation that is modeled 

after apprenticeship training programs. 

College Education - consisting primarily of Division of Con- 
tinuing Education courses offered by 
volunteer instructors, and including a 
limited number of courses provided for 
tmder contracts by salaried instructors. 

In addition, college level education is available to limited numbers of 
inmates through an education release program which allows for placement 
in a community-based facility while attending a college or university. 

During the course of this study an intensive examination was made of 
each of these areas of education. 
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Adult Basic Education 

The examination of the Adult Basic Education programs Included a 
survey of ell staff workings In this area and the development of an 
advisory coimnlttee of education specialists from throuf^hout the 
state* Members of this committee were: 

Ms. Edith Canfleld* Director, Learning Center, Chemeketa 

Community College 
Mr. Mel Gllson, Coordinator of Special Instructional 

Programs, Linn-Benton Community College 
Mr. Alvln Leach, Dean, Community Service, Chemeketa 

Community College 
Mr. Dee Martin, Director of Community Education, Linn-Benton 

Community College 
Mr. Cliff Norrls, Specialist, Adult Basic Education, Board 

of Education 

Mr. Raymond Proctor, Coordinator of Adult Education, Lane 

Community College 
Mr. Robert Ruby, Intern, Center of Gerontology and Division 

of Continuing Education, University of Oregon 
Mr. Michael St* John, Instructor of A.B.E., Portland 

Community College 
Mr. William Wilde, Director of Adult Basic Education, 

Mt. Hood Community College (Maywood Extension) 
Mr. Nile Williams, Associate Dean of Instruction, Lane 

Community College 



The committee visited all three major facilities to review exist- 
ing A.B.F.. programs. These visits included meetings and discussions 
with both inmates and staff. 



The A.B.E. specialist team was asked to explore three areas: 

The examination and evaluation of existing A.B.E. programs 
within the Corrections system; 

the recommendations for immediate changes of the existing 
A.B.E. programs; 

alternatives, such as the possibility of directing the 
A.B.E. programs through a community college. 
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The sp«ei«lltt ttaa agratd that initial iaipraasioiia, evaluations 
and recoiiBcndations would be written and sent to the research 
staff. Following preparation of this material a meeting was held 
at which the specialist team formulated recommended restructur- 
ings of Adult Basic Education programs for each of the three 
institutions. The Adult Basic Education program administrator for 
each correctional institution was asked to update information received 
from an earlier Educational Coordinating Council study regarding pro- 
gram size and structure and all Adult Basic Education staff in the 
correctional institutions %rere asked to complete a survey of their 
evaluation of tL« A.B.E. programs and recommendations for improve- 
ment. 

Directors of Adult Basic Education programs in a number of community 
colleges were then contacted and asked to furnish the following 
information: 

The existing literature on the A.B.E. programs (goals, focus 
of program, etc.) ; 

the current curriculum of the A.B.E. programs; 
the teaching approaches; 

the type of facilities and instructional materials used. 

Mr. Cliff Norris, Specialist, Adult Basic Education, State Department 
of Education, was asked to provide information concerning recent 
developments in Adult Basic Education Including funding sources, 
staffing patterns, costs, etc. 

In addition, a member of the research staff and the education program 
coordinators of the three correctional institutions visited two 
representative community colleges to examine their Adult Basic 
Education programs. The coordinators are: Mr. John Cavender, O.S.P.; 
Ms. Lee Gierloff, O.W.C.C.; Mr. William Pahrman, O.S.C.I. The 
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cotmnunity colleges visited were: Lane Community College and 
Chemeketa Community College. 



An examination of previous studies in the field was made by research 
staff which included a review of the following: 

"A Study of Education in the California Department of Correc- 
tions — Grades A- 8". 

"Survey of Inmate Academic Progress within the California 
Department of Corrections". 

Career-Based Adult Education in Corrections: "A National 
Program of Training and Model Design" (University of Hawaii). 

"An Evaluative Study of the Educational Programs of the 
Oregon State Correctional Institutions" (Oregon Board of 
Education, 1970) . 

A program evaluation conducted by Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education. This is a national survey of educational 
opportunities available at the elementary and secondary levels 
In adult correctional institutions. 

Review of all relevant data already collected by the State 
Department of Education, the Educational Coordinating Council, 
and other state agencies. 



Vocational Education 



The examination of the vocational training programs also included 
a survey of all training staff and the development of 
an advisory committee of vocational education specialists from 
throughout the state. Members of the committee were: 

Tom Dodge, Chemeketa Community College 
Barbara Dixon, Linn-Benton community College 
Nile V7illiams, Lane Community College 
Mel Gasklll, Lane Community College 
Margaret stone. Private School Association 
George Warren, State Board of Education 
Phil Davis, Oregon State University 
Bob Palmer, Portland Community College 
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The committee visited the three major facilities and the farm annex 
to review existing vocational training programs. The committee was 
asked to explore three areas: 

The examination and evaluation of existing vocational training 
programs within the corrections system; 

recommendations for immediate changes of existing vocational 
training programs; 

alternatives; such as the possibility of directing the 
Corrections Division vocational training through an exter- 
nal education agency or institution. 

A follow-up meeting was held at which the vocational specialist 
committee developed their recommendations for program iiiq>rovement. 

The second phase of the vocational education examination Involved 
an examination of community college and proprietary school programs. 
Research staff accompanied Dick Eastman, Director, Vocational 
Training at Oregon State Penitentiary; and Gene Hilfiker, Director, 
Vocational Training, Oregon State Correctional Institution, on a 
tour of vocational facilities at Lane Community College in Eugene, 
Chemeketa Community College in Salem and Portland Commtmity College 
in Portland. In addition, visits were made to a ntmiber of pro- 
prietary schools and a member of the research staff attended a 
Oregon/tfashington Private School Association Conference in Van- 
couver, Washington. 

The third phase of this examination consisted of a Job placement 
follow-up study of all inmates who had received vocational training 
at either the Oregon State Penitentiary or the Oregon Correctional 
Institution between January 1, 1972 and June 30, 1973, and were on 
parole at the time of the study. Questionnaires were sent to each 
of the five regional parole offices within the state and job place- 
ment information received on 149 parolees. 
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A review of previous studies In this field was prepared by the 
research staff. The studies reviewed Included: 

An Evaluative Study of Education Programs at the Oregon 
S tate Correctional Institution ; State Department of 
Education, 1.9701 

Report of a Special Task Force to Review the Vocational 
^ Technical Prot^ram of the Oregon State Correctional Institu- 
tion : State Department of Education, 1972. 

Audit of Oregon State Penitentiary. Oregon Women *s Correc- 
tional Center, Oregon State Correctional Institution and 
the Vocational Technical Programs ; Mr. J. J. Parker - 
Correctional Advisor, Law Enforcement Assistant Administra- 
tor, U.S. Department of Justice, 1972. 

Oregon State Penitentiary Vocational Technical Program 
Assessment ; Floyd Urbach and Patrick Patridge, Instruc- 
tional Systems Clearinghouse, Inc., 1972. 

State of Washington's Adult Correctional Institutions 
Education Programs Study . 

A study of The Eroployability Development System of the 
Federal Correctional Institutions at Lompoc and Terminal 
Island, California. 

Prior to the completion of this section of the study interviews 
were held with Dan Dunham, State Department of Education; Bob 
Eldon, Salem Public Schools; and Emile Veer, Leslie Junior High 
School, to discuss the potential for development of Awareness/ 
Exploratory/Preparatory/Specialization Cluster Models for voca- 
tional education in a corrections setting. 



College Education 



The examination of college education programs available both Inside 
the correctional facilities and through education release programs 
included a substantial number of Interviews with educators through- 
out the state as well as survey and Interview data collection with 
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corrections clients who were participants in the college level 
education programs. 



The interview schedule included the following individuals: 
Education Program Staff 

William Crocker, College Program Supervisor, O.S.P. 

James Oswald, Director, Manpower Programs, Corrections Division 

John Cavender, Director, Education Programs, O.S.P. 

Oregon Project Newgate Staff 

Lee Layman, Director «« 
Howard Cox, Assistant Director 
Steve Perry, Counselor, Newgate House 
Karl Smith, Cotmselor, Newgate House 

Corrections Division Staff 

William Kennedy, Director, Education Programs 

Bob Watson, Deputy Administrator 

Hoyt Cupp, Superintendent, O.S.P. 

Rill Pahrman, Director, Education, 0. S.C.I. 

George Sullivan, Superintendent, 0. S.C.I. 

Frank Kale, Supervisor, Eugene Transitional Living Houses 

Bob Wright, Assistant Superintendent of Program Services, 0. S.C.I. 

Thomas Toombs, Superintendent, O.W.C.C. 

Lee Gierloff , Director, Education Programs, O.W.C.C. 

Ron Kelly, Manager, Newgate House 

Division of Continuing Education 
Duane Andrews, Director 

Students from the Newgate Program and the College Resident Program 
were surveyed and follow-up Interviews were conducted. Also, all 
college level Instructors teaching on either a contracted or volun~ 
teer basis were surveyed regarding their opinions of the strengths 
and weaknesses of existing programs. 



A significant amount of data was drawn from a recent U.S.O.E.O. 
study of college level prisoner education programs throughout the 
country. Evaluation: Newgate and Other Prison Education Programs 
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was a one-year study conducted by Marshall, Kaplan, and Cans, 
San Francisco, which examined and evaluated five Newgate programs, 
including the Oregon Project Newgate, and four other college level 
prisoner education programs. This study was completed in April of 
1973 and provided this research staff with a significant amount of 
timely data in this area. 



Needs Assessment 

An assessment of education needs and interests was prepared for both 
inmates and staff at O.S.P., 0. S.C.I, and O.W.C.C. A survey of a 
significant percentage of both inmate and staff populations was con- 
ducted* 



SURVEY SAMPLE SIZES BY 
CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 



Total Population 
Sample Population 



OSP 

Clients Staff 



OSCI 
Clients Staff 



860 
215 



429 
110 



456 
125 



203 
61 



Ol^CC 
Clients Staff 



47 
47 



28 
28 



The surveys were designed to provide data in the following areas: 

Client Survey 

Demographic data 
Age 

level of schooling 
previous occupation 
previous income 

Previous vocational or job training 
Percent with union experience 
Vocational- technical training interests 
Academic education interests 
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Level of schooling completed while inside Institution 

Percent indicating interest in release, community based and inside 
education to training programs 

Opinions regarding educational course offerings and organisation 
of classes 

Indication of Job information needed by clients 
Occupational aspirations (short and long-range) 
Educational aspirations 

Rating of importance of various skills and areas of interest 
for success on the outside 

Indication of counseling or advising needs of client population 

Staff Survey 

Demographic data 
age 

level of schooling 

amount of training in correctional field 
Percent planning a career in corrections work 
Occupational aspirations 
Educational aspirations 

Percent indicating interest in enrolling in educational courses 

Ratings of importance of certain correctional skills 

Indication of skills or areas of knowledge felt to be needed by 
correctional staff 

Opinions and interests regarding educational course offerings 
and organizations of classes 

The assessments of education needs drawn from data provided by these 
surveys are incorporated in the body of this document. 
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CLIENT EDUCATION 



Thtt nood and toper of th« public in T9$mKd to tho tr««t-> 
Mat of eriao and erlainals is oam of tlw aost ««nfft1iliiit 
tetto of any country, A calm, dispaaaiomita raeotBition 
of tha rights of tha aecuaad and aivan of tho eonvietad 
erlainal against tha atata; a constant haart-aaarching 
by all chargad with tha duty of punishBsst; a dasira and 
aagamass to rahabilitau in tha world of industry thosa 
who have paid thair dua in tha hard coinage of punish* 
sent; tireless efforts towards the discovery of curative 
and regenerative proceaaea; unfailing faith that there 
is a treasure, if only you can find it, in the heart of 
evary nan; these are the synibola which, in the treataant 
of crime and the criminal, mark and measure the etored** 
up strength of a nation and are sign and proof of the 
living virtue in it. 

Winaton Churchill 
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THE PROBLEM 

There are two central concerns of the client education section of this 
study. First is an examination of the education programs being offered 
to clients of Oregon's adult corrections system* Secondly* based on the 
results of this examination, a review of related education services now 
available within Oregon through both public and private education insti- 
tutions, and a review of literature in the field, a set of proposals for 
new education programs for Oregon's corrections system will be developed. 
The central question that this study will address is - how can we design 
a logically Justifiable corrections education program? 

At the present time there does not exist: (1) a comprehensive plan to 
meet the ^'iucational needs of residents of the State's adult correc- 
tions institutions; and (2) a central coordinating capability to 
develop and implement such a plan. 

The Corrections Division has been forced to operate educational programs 
without significant support from the Staters education connunitye Respon-* 
sibility for the education of this clientele within the publicly funded 
education systems of the State has not been Identified e 

The result is that today we have outdated > inadeqtiately funded education 
programs in operation within our adult corrections systems The high 
value placed on education in our advanced industrial/technological 
society compels us to examine the development of improved education 
offerings as an essential rehabilitative tool within Oregon *s corrections 
systems 
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THE CLIENT 

There are approximately 8,000 clients of Oregon's Corrections Division; 
1,475 are presently incarcerated within the three maximum security 
institutions (Oregon State Penitentiary, 860; Oregon State Correctional 
Institution, 475; 0re<:;on Women's Correction Center, 50), the Farm Annex 
and Forest Camp, and an additional 200 are maintained in community-based 
facilities. The remaining 6,500 clients are on parole or probation 
status and remain within the community, subject only to periodic review 
by Coirections staff. 

Education - Previous Experience 

The average age of clients on admission to an institution varies: 
O.S.P., age 28; O.S.C.I., age 22; and O.W.C.C., age 27. Approxi- 
mately eighty percent (80%) of those incarcerated are not high 
school gradxiates at the time of commitment; approximately forty- 
four percent (44%) have not completed the tenth grade. The number 
of clients who have previously attended college (either two- or 
four-year institutions) is less than three percent (3%). Incar- 
cerated persons holding a college degree are almost non-existent. 

Educational Interests /Aspirations 

In the needs assessment survey of the incarcerated population, con- 
ducted as part of this study, the following findings were identified 
as central to the consideration of the education of Corrections 
clientele: 

Our examination shows a high interest among clients in continuing 
their education inside the institution. 

Eighty-Four Percent (84%) Are Int e rested in Continuing Their 
Education While Incarcerated . 

It is important to note that clients were quick to recognize 
that there is more to education than simply gaining a 
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"marketable" skill and that "success" on the outside requires 
more than the possession of a job. Clients felt strongly that 
education- courses should be offered in other areas* such as: 
interpersonal relations, managing finances, the law and the 
political process. There exists a need for esqtansion of these 
types of education offerings. 

The large majority of Corrections clients are also interested 
in continuing education in the conmunity. 
Eighty-One Percent (81%) Are Interested in Participating in 
Community-Based Release Programs . 

A clear need exists for the development of new community-based 
education opportunities as an alternative to incarceration. The 
opportwity should be available for persons at all education levels 
to participate in education release programs. 

Sixty-Six Percent (66%) of The Respondents Indicated An Interest 
In Continuing Their Education Upon Discharge . 
Adequate counseling should be provided to assist these clients 
in the Identification of financial support necessary to continue 
their education. 

Work - Previous Experience 

Our examination of employment careers of clients reveals a wide 
variety of occupations, skills and interests. 

Eighty-Four Percent ^84%) Were Employed, Either Full-tiae or Part- 
time^ Prior to Incarceration, With Nearly One-half Having Some 
Type cf Previous Union Membership . 

Of this number, thirty-one percent (31%) held "white collar" jobs 
and sixty-nine percent (69%) "blue collar" jobs. 
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N«w education programs should assist the client in building upon 
previous skill and experience as well as developing new skill 
areas. These programs should offer a greater variety of instruc- 
tion at numbers of levels of advancement. 

Occupational Aspirations 

tflien clients were asked what type of job they wanted upon discharge 
from the institution, fifty- two percent (52%) indicated "blue 
collar" jobs, and thirty eight percent (38%) indicated "white 
collar" positions. Vhen asked the sane question, only regarding 
the type of job they saw themselves having in 5-10 years, the pro- 
portions came out almost in the reverse; sixty-two percent (62Z) 
of the sample thought they would be holding "white collar" jobs in 
the future, while only twenty-six percent (26%) thought they would 
be working at "blue collar" jobs. This information when considered 
in light of responses to other questions concerning Education Aspir- 
ations indicates a recognition on the part of the corrections client 
of the need for further education. The difference in response to 
the two questions mentioned above appears to indicate that these 
persons have a realistic view of the employment problems that they 
will face upon release, while at the same time indicating a feeling 
that such obstacles can be overcome after a period of time (5-10 years). 

Education, Career and Employment Counseling 

There exists a critical need for improved counseling. 

Fifty-Eight Percent (58%) of The Respondents Stated That They Had 
Received No Academic or Vocational Advising or Job/Career 
Counseling . 

Of those who responded positively, thirty-one percent (31%) received 
some vocational advising, while only eight percent (8%) received 
academic advising and three percent (3%) received job/career 
counseling. 
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Only four percent (A%) Indicated that they received Infontatlon 
about Job poeslbllltles from couneelore. Twenty-nine percent 
(29Z) received no Information. The majority of thoee receiving 
Information Indicated frlende on the outside as their sources. 

Clearly, an Improved education program must be complemented by 
adequate counseling If It Is to be effective. 



RECENT TREWDS IN CORRECTIONS 



There are three Interrelated trends within the Corrections system that 
are of particular importance when considering the development of educa- 
tion programs for Corrections clientele. 

An overall decline in the average length of stay inside an institution t 

AVERAGE LENGTH OF INCARCERATION - BY INSTITUTION 
OREGON CORRECTIONS SYSTEM 

Institution Residents 7-1-71 to 6-20-72 7-1 -72 to 6-30-73 

O. S.C.I. 14.9 Months 

O.S.P. 24.1 Months 

O.W.C.C. 11.6 Months 



13.4 Months 
16.3 Months 
8.9 Months 



A decline In the total Institutional population ; 

INSTITUTIONAL POPULATIONS 
OREGON CORRECTIONS SYSTEM 

Institution 1-1-72 1 1-1-73 

O.S.P. 1,350 850 

O.S.C.I. 475 475 

O.W.C.C. 70 50 



TOTAL 1,895 1,375 

Over this period of time (1971-73), the number of clients committed to 
these institutions has remained relatively constant. This populjition decline 
is a result, in large part, of increasing parole rates and greater use of 
community-based facilities* 
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A marked Increftse In the development and utilization of cotnmunlty-based 
facilities: 



COMMUNITY-BASED PROGRAMS 
OREGON CORRECTIONS ZtSTm 

Year If Release Centers Client 

* Capacity 

1972 4 135 

1974 8 200 

Oregon's trend toward conotunlty-based corrections Is reflective of slml' 
lar trends In Corrections throughout the nation. 



These trends appear to support recommendations to orient all education 
programs Inside correctional Institutions toward preparation of the 
Individual to allow the completion of his/her education in the community 
following release from the institution. Due to small Institution popu- 
lations and the decreasing average length of Incarceration, the creation 
of terminal education programs inside the institutions does not appear 
to be justified (with the exceptions of G.E.D./Hlgh School Diploma pro- 
grams and some vocational education programs of short duration). 
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POLICY STATEfgSWTS 

In the course of this study, two policy statements emerged as central in 
the consideration of the future development of corrections education pro- 
grams. 

Clients of the Criminal Justice System Shall be Educationally 
Enfranchised . 

The rna.lor responsibility for the provision of educational ser- 
vices rests with the established public educational agencies 
and institutions. The particular circumstances of Corrections 
clients do not constitute adequate justification for relieving 
these agencies and institutions of their responsibility. As 
all aspects of the custodial situation require a cooperative 
approach, there are no grounds for the maintenance of an educa- 
clonal program for this clientele which Is cut off from the 
locus of the professional, technical and financial investment 
of the State in the education of its citizens. 

A Major Dimension of the Corrections Division's Habilitative 
Efforts Shall be Educational . 

Habilitation through education should permeate the entire system 
of criminal justice and receive major attention in the allocation 
of funds and the management of the system. Educational opportuni- 
ties should be made available to all corrections clients. 
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EDUCATIONAL GOALS AND PRINCIPLES 

v;ithln the larger policy statements there were Identified a number of 
education goals and principles that would appear to serve well as mark- 
ings for the development of new corrections education programs. 

Education programs developed for Corrections clientele must be structured 
to support the acquisition of skills in two basic areas: those related 
to economic opportunity and mobility; and those related to the develop- 
ment of intra/interpersonal understandings and competencies. . 

Our society is oriented around work roles. Most economic and social 
rewards are directly related to societal valuing of these activities. 
Correctl-ms education programs should provide not only entry-level Job 
preparation, but also education support for continuing personal develop- 
ment and economic/social mobility. 

A technological society presents the individual with myriad personal and 
Interpersonal relationships. A person's ability to become a productive, 
competent member of the community depends In large part on the develop- 
ment of: 

Interpersonal competencies and understanding of the individual; 
an understanding of the individual and his/her local community; 
an understanding of the individual and the society at-large. 

To serve as the basis for development of new education programs for 
Corrections clientele, the following list of Educaticsal Goals and 
Principles is offered: 

Access/Availability 

Educational services should be made available to all clients of our 
corrections system. While the choice to enter an educational program 
should normally remain that of the client, this decision should not be 
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made without adequate Information. Each client should be made cognizant 
of the ranj?e of education available, descriptions of program offerings, 
and the availability of supportive services and counseling. There should 
be no entrance requirements o* Miv than those required by the credential- 
inn institutions Participation in one program area should not preclude 
participation in other program areas. 

Success 

All education offerings should be oriented to the success of the individuals 
Each client should be assisted In identifying existing skills and Interest 
areas in preparation for the development of a realistic learning program* 
Course offerings exist to serve the individual and should provide flexible 
course structurings to meet a variety of learning needs. Evaluation of an 
individual's work should be constructively presented ^ and should not serve 
as the basis for termination from a program. 

Program Flexibility 

Education programs must be flexible enough to prepare the client to adapt 
to a rapidly changing society and should allow for maximum diversity and 
comprehensiveness of education experiences # Every effort should be made 
to avoid the development of programs that are difficult to modify and 
costly to eliminate. 

Program Development 

Education offerings should reflect the desires i interests » and aspirations 
of the client. All courses should be offered as part of an individualized 
learning; package oriented to an education program developed for each client. 
It is essential that each client have access to adequate information and 
counseling concerning employment opportunities and continued training in 
any given area to allow for effective program development. 
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All education programs should be coordinated and integrated to allow the 
individual to receive concurrent services from the various education pro- 
gram areas. 

Citizenship Development 

To exercise responsibilities of citizenship in a democratic society, it is 
necessary that the individual develop: 

communication skills; 
decision-making abilities; and 
leadership qualities. 

Educational programs should be based on governance models that allow the 

opportunity to develop such skills in a realistic, non- fabricated setting. 
This requires the exercise of democracy in the educational setting. As 
part of the process, on-going methods of client evaluation of program offer- 
ings should be developed. It should be a recognized goal of all programs 
to assist the client in asstnting increasing responsibility for his/her 
educational program. 

Credentialing 

Credentialing is of critical importance in the determination of an individual' 
access to economic and social mobility in our society. Corrections 
education programs should provide credentials indicative of the individ- 
ual's accomplishments in their education program. To avoid offering "spe- 
cial" credentials which are of questionable marketable value, programs 
should provide credentials through an established education or training 
institution. 

Program Linkages 

Programs should serve as rational, logical steps to additional education 

and training both internal and external to the corrections system. 

Clear linkages to external education systems and employment opportunities 
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must be a part of all education programs; adequate personnel to faclll** 
tate such linkages should be Identified. 

Pluralism 

Our society Is comprised of persons of varied religious, ethnic, economic, 
political and social origins. Education systems should reflect this 
pluralism In: 

administrative and Instructional staff composition; 

currlcular offerings; 

and the provision of related supportive services (i.e., counseling, 
job placement, reference resources, etc.) 

Education and Custody 

A critical component of any educational setting is the existence of a shared 
sense of respect and support between student and staff. Instructors, counse- 
lors, and administrative staff must be free to act as advocates for the 
student's educational/personal development. Every effort should be made to 
minimize custody requirements in an educational setting. 

m 

Exit from Program 

Normally a student should be free to exit from a program prlo • completion. 
This should be understood as a natural consequence of an education process. 



Community-Based Education 

It is recognized that community education programs provide comprehensive 
programs and related educational experiences that are not duplicated In 
a corrections setting. Whenever possible, education should take place In 
its natural setting in the community. Education programs should be related 
to a community based program and clients should be moved into these community 
based programs at the earliest possible time. 
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PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS " CLIENT EDUCATION 



The examination of problems related to the delivery of quality education 
services to corrections clients leads to one central conclusion - 
corrections education programs mwt make maximum use of existing educa- 
tion resources . It is not reasonable to expect that education programs 
offered inside a correctional facility can compare in breadth and scope 
of education offerings and experience with those found in an outside 
education institution, or that community-based programs can provide for 
education services without the support and involvement of the education 
community. Recognizing that the delivery of a quality education ser- 
vice is an essential part of an habilitatlve process, it is recommended 
that the positive placement of the client in a conmunlty-based education 
program be identified as the primary goal for corrections education 
activity. Education offered Inside the institution should be structured 
in such a w^y as to support the movement of the client toward continued 
education in a community setting. Direct linkages between the inside 
and outside components of the education program should be strong and 
well-articulated and continuing communication between these two compo- 
nents should be maintained. 

During the course of this study a number of factors have emerged as being 
of principal concern in the consideration of the delivery of a qtiality 
education to the clients of a corrections system. For purposes of 
organization and clarity of thought, these concerns will be discussed < ^der 
one of six topic areas that have proven to be central areas of discussion 
when examining any education system. These areas are: Program Gover- 
nance and Organization !! Instructional Quality ; Facilities and Equipment ; 
Supportive Services ; Funding ; and Administrative Structuring . Concerns 
in each of these areas will be reviewed first as they pertain to the 
entire corrections education program and then more specifically regard- 
ing each level of education programming now offered with Oregon's 
correctional institutions. This will be followed by a similarly 
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structurod review of education release pror.ranui. 
Progr a m Govemancft and Organization 

vmile educators during the past few decades have experienced severe pro- 
blems due to a otar,natlon and ossification of education systems resulting 
from a continually Increasing def>ree of centralized r.overnance and organ- 
ization, there have, at the same time, accrued many benefits from the 
development of organizational Interrelationships among education programs. 
Such benefits Include: a greater exchange of Ideas among Instructors 
and students; a greater diversity In areas of study available: budgetary 
savings resulting from economies of scale; more complete use of avail- 
able resources. Including staff as well as equipment and facilities; and 
the development of Improved supportive services, which are here defined 
to Include library facilities and study areas, advising and counseling, 
tutorial programs, and job placement services. The potential benefits 
of a centrally organized education program are also apparent when consider- 
ation Is given to the need of any education system to provide for a con- 
tinuing evaluation of existing programming and Intelligent planning for 
the future. 

Correctional systems were not originally conceived as having a responsi- 
bility to provide education services to their clients. Prisons were 
designed to provide for the degree of security necessary to maintain 
control of an Incarcerated population; education needs were seldom a 
consideration. It has only been In recent years that education staff In 
any numbers have been brought Into the prison setting. It Is with this 
recent, rapid growth In prison education programs that the problem of 
education organization emerged. This growth has been sporadic and has 
occurred In relative Isolation from established education systems. 

It Is thus understandable that the Oregon Corrections Division has not to 
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date developed a manner in which to centrally coordinate education activi- 
ties within its system. Today » within its institutions, the Corrections 
Division operates education programs that are attempting to meet the 
education needs of a highly diverse client population in excess of thir- 
teen hundred with a staff of fifty full-time instructors and at least as 
many volunteers, funded by a budget of approximately one million dollars. 
These orograms approximate the State's smallest community college both 
in size and diversity of program offerings, which range from remedial 
reading and writing to vocational training and college level academic 
courses. Though there exist obvious differences between a corrections 
division education program and a small community college, there appear 
to be significant advantages to be gained from the development of a cen- 
tral coordinative authority for corrections education programs within the 
state that is comparable in quality and function to a community college 
administration. The size of the inmate population and instructional 
staff necessary to provide for their education is anticipated to remain 
small enough to allow the corrections education program to avoid many 
of the problems of centralization faced by larger education systems, but 
at the same time these programs are clearly large enough to warrant a 
centralized organization for administration, evit1i<4tlon, and planning. 
This need to centrally organize becomes all the more apparent when 
consideration is given to the trends toward increased use of community- 
based facilities and the resultant need to coordinate and integrate 
these release programs with education offered on the "inside." 

Presently, each of the three major correctional institutions (Oregon 
State Penitentiary, Oregon State Correctional Institution, and Oregon 
Women's Correctional Center) operate their programi* independently of 
one another. I^ile there exists some informal communication among the 
programs, no provisions have been made for coordinated curriculum develop- 
ment, budgeting*, program evaluation, or planning among the institutions. 
In addition, within the O.S.P. and the 0. S.C.I, there exists no formal 
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coordlnatlon or lnter»ratlon of the three education program areas - Adult 
Basic Education, Vocational Tralnlnp,, College Pror.ram. A similar problem 
at O.U.C.C. Is obviated due to the limited scope of education offering 
available. 



Previous studies have spoken to the need for greater coordination of 
education resources In Oregon's corrections system. In both 1970 and 
1972, studies by the Oregon Board of L(!«icatlon recommended that Improve- 
ments be made In this arca.^ 



\m RKCOijMEND : That OA.zgon'6 co^e.ctioM tdtication pnjoQHam be 
CLtntfiaJULij coonjdAMate.d in thA.tz mij^: 

hitZK-pfLogfiam cxto^dimtion - Adutt BiUic EducjCutLon, VotcutLonalf 
PaAapKo^t66lonaZ and HlgfiZK Education pfiog^umi should 6e 
o^ganiztd and 6chzduZzd in 6uch a my a6 to alLovs i^oK ma)Umm 
wtltlzation oH aZl 6eA.vicu by tJiz individuat. ConcuAAznt 
znKolZmznt6 6houZd be zncouAagtd. 

lYitQA'AjtiAtJXutionaJL coonxLuMZion - CooKdinatzd, compKzhznAivz 
zducatlonal p^ogfLaJm 6houJ^d be o^^^d zquaJUy to aU. amcjoji" 
ceAatzd cJtiznti, Coimon nuZu and fizguZation^ KzgaftxUng the. 
dtZl\)eAy oH zducation ^koatd be developed and JumplmzYitM, 

lntzn.'CormvuUty cooAdlnation - AjU educational pJwgAam should 
be cooKdlnatzd Mlth compaAjablz o(iiaAAMg6 in thz cormuncty to 
^acititatz intznaction among 6ta^ and a 6mooth ^£oto oH clizwU 
to continae.d zducation and tfiajining upon KttzoAe., pofiotz, ok 
dUdioKgz, 

Advl&oKy tommittzu 6hould be utabtUhed to a66i>6t in thz continuing 
dzvzfopment and cooKdination o^ all pKogfiamA. Tfieie cormUtzti 
6(iould includz fLtpKtAzntation ^Kom ctCzntA, 6ta^, and tho. edaca- 
tional cormuniXy, and inttKUtcd membe/i4 oi\ tho. gcnwal pubixc. A 
mec/ioittAm should aJUo be z^tabtUhzd to comptzmznt tkU advliOKy 
cotmUXtzz zUofit that mold aUtow ^OK KzguloA, poJUodic cJUznt and 
6ta^ zvaluaZLon OjJ pnogfiam of^izfiingi,. 



See An Evaluative Stud y of the Education Programs of the Oregon State 
Correctional Institution ; Oregon Board of Education, 1970, & Report of a Special 
Tast ' Force to Review Vocational Technical Programs of the Oregon State 
Corvoctlonal Institution ; State Department of Education, 1972. 
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Instructional Quality 

Th« problem of securing quality instructional services is central to all 
education nroRratns. Success in this area Is controlled by supply and 
demand within the education market. Vhile our education systems are 
producing a larpe number of certified Instructors at all levels, high 
quality Instruction remains at a premium. Circumstances unique to the 
development of an "educational atmosphere" for students and Instructors 
within the security environment of a correctional facility combined with 
the absence of better than average salaries to be offered for Instruc- 
tional services make the recruitment of qxiallty Instructors difficult. 
The sesregatlon, that now exists, of these educators from the mainstream 
of the education profession Is also an acutely problematic aspect of 
staffing a prison education program. Difficulties In the development 
of professional status for "corrections" educators within the education 
community are compounded by a lack of clarity of distinction between the 
educational and custodial roles as now defined for the education staff 
within the correctional institutions. 



It is not envisioned at any time in the foreseeable future that: (1) sig- 
nificant additional resources for salaries will be made available to allow 
for competitive hiring with outside education systems; or (2) that the 
particular conflicts Inherent in attempting to educate in a custody- 
oriented environment will markedly change. And there appears to be little 
chance of enhancing the "professional" status of "corrections" educators 
without clearly defining their role as educational and providing them 
standing in the larger education community. 

Teaching in a prison is one of the most difficult tasks an educator can 
choose to undertake. It is an emotionally draining experience that allows 
few Instructors to maintain a creative, imaginative, energetic attitude 
toward their teaching for an extended period of time. Periodic relief 
from this environment is seen as critically Important for corrections 
education staff. 
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The most workable alternative to the present sltimtlon appears to be the 
development of a system of staff rotation. 

m RECOWiENP i That ccw.<Uion6 education pKoa^um at aZl Izvtti 
i>e 40 ^ViuctuAzd and o-^oittzed to aJUtovo ^ofi tht KotaXlon 
6taH beMvzzn tcadUng a&6i(inmenti toithin tkt cjOfULtctional 
^acitUiu and compoAabZe. po6ltlon6 in owUldz zdacation imtl- 
tuUonA. bfltit thz 4jnplzmentation o{i 6uch a Kotation 6y6tejn, it 
<4 ^uAtlitfL Kztormmdzd that an aUi^ativt action pKocinm 6e 
utabtulxtd to pHJOvidz f^oK an in^t/iuctional ^tal^i that U 
Kt(ilQ.ctL\)t 0^ tkt eXtirUc and tvJUuAjal makz-up oi tlit pfUion 
population. 

Facilities and Equipment 

Most needs reRardlnj? facilities and equipment must be related to the 
specific needs of the particular program area and will be addressed In 
the discussion of each of the proRram areas that will follow. However, 
a number of p.eneral comments are necessary. First, It Is recognized 
that the Oregon Women's Correctional Center faces a particularly acute 
facilities shortage. This Institution Is caught In the position of not 
having a large enough population (approximately AO) to economically jus- 
tify the facilities necessary to provide for diverse education offerings. 
At the name time, it has been extremely difficult for residents of O.W.C.C. 
to utilize education facilities available at the Penitentiary or the 
Correctional Institution due principally to security requirements. The 
best alternative to this situation appears to be to continue to develop 
Increased community-based programming and utilization of Oregon State 
Penitentiary and Oregon State Correctional Institution facilities. 

Secondly, there now exist excellent vocational shops at both the O.S.P. 
(6) and at the 0. S.C.I. (18). Given some modifications and proper 
utilization they should provide adequate facilities to meet the vocational 
education needs of the Inmates of these institutions. 
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Thirdly, It appears that, with some major renovations, adequate academic 
classrooms, learning centers, and reading and study areas can be 
developed within existing facilities. Also, it Is anticipated that we 
will experience continued decreases of size In prison populations, as 
has occurred over the past few years, due to greater use of diversion 
programs, parole programs, and community-based facilities. 

WE RECOMMEND ! ThoX no mdjoK «ew fiOCAJbLUu conhtmctlon. 6c 
mdQAXAktn {^oK education pKOQfuim Mithin tkz cjonAACJtional 
inAtUatioru, nodif^lcaUon of^ ZKUting {aciUUu should 
accotmodatt zducjotlonaZ nzzdi fiuitwM. popuJtatioM botk 
n<M and 4Ji thz iofitizzabZz iwtukz. Thwt zruUt tKcM^ 
zducjoZionat in&tUwUoM thioughowt tht StaZz, The. goal 
oi 4jfUldz zducational actCvitiu ihoutd bt placmznt oi 
tliz individual in a comwnity zducjotional in6tUwUon ioJi 
continuzd zdacation and tfiaining at thz toAlLut poiiibtt 
timz. 

Supportive Services 

Supportive services Including library resources, study areas, tutorial 
services, and academic advising and counseling are In short supply within 
existing corrections education programs. A similar statement could be 
made of most education Institutions. It has always been difficult to 
find room In a limited budget to provide for resources "supportive" of 
the Instructional process. Yet, educators today are coming to appreciate 
that a critical shortage of such support for both the student and Instruc- 
tor can fatally undermine the education process. This appears to be the 
case within the existing corrections education programs. Library facili- 
ties are at best minimally adequate to support the existing level of pro- 
grams. Tutorial services are limited and academic advising and career 
counseling almost non-existent. Regardless of the level of budget of an 
education program, such services, supportive of instruction are essential. 

RECOMMEND : Tkt dtvzZopmznt oi a cmOuiUy cooKdintvttd adviiing, 
cotmzttne^, coAzeA planning and pZacemnt pKogfum to pfiovidt ^vi- 
vitzi to imatu oi alZ th/izz cofiAzctional iacititiu, and to 
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i\06tzfL 6inUJtaA 6ttppofU and conAldz^uvUon Mkin tducation Jinj^tl- 
In thz cormtmlty. 



Funding 

Corrections education prograns In Oregon are funded through two sources: 
General Fund Appropriations from the state legislature; and special grants 
awarded by the federal government for rehabilitative services. 

The level of state funding of adult corrections education programs for 
the 197A-75 fiscal year Is approximately $1,020,000 for institutional pro- 
grams and $69,000 for community-based education opportunities. The 
Institutional education programs receive this support In the following 
amotoits : 



O.S.P. 
0. S.C.I. 
O.W.C.C. 

TOTAL 



CORRECTIONS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
1973-74 
BUDGET* 



ACADEMIC 
198.367 

200,534 

27,660 

426,561 



VOCATIONAL 
189,303 

352,399 

-0- 



541,702 



TOTAL 
387,670 

552,933 

27,660 

968,263 



The budget support for community-based programs provides for a limited 
continuation of the college level education programs developed over 
six years (1967-73) by the Oregon Project Newgate. 



ERIC 



^These figures are close approximations (estimated error less than 1%) 
based on an analysis of Division and Institution budgets. They do 
not include any part of the special $81,000 appropriation of the 
1973 Legislative Session for the continuation of the "Newgate-type" 
programs from 1-1-74 to 6-30-74. 
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Federal nionles received are used principally to support additional 
cojnittunity-ba«ed prograiu with the exception of a recently received federal 
grant to provide for Institutional Adult Basic Education programs. 

The principal difference between this budgeting and an education institu- 
tion budget lies in the manner in which program costs are calculated and 
represented. Education systems at all levels have for some years repre- 
sented their costs in terms of cost incurred per student taught. This 
cost/student ratio provides a basis for continuing budgetary comparisons, 
and evaluations of the product of each dollar spent in the education pro- 
cess as it relates to the student served. Today, state support for 
public schools, community colleges and the four-year colleges and univer- 
sities is awarded based on a number of dollars per student F.T.E. (full 
time equivalent). 

Certain mechanisms of accountability are present in this system. A clear 
expectation exists regarding the number of students to receive the edu- 
cation service, and in relation to this, the number of instructors that 
will be available to teach. There exists also a clear expectation of 
the amount of resources to be expended for each student in each program 
area. The focus of this type of budget structuring and analysis is to 
provide a clear picture of the process used in translating budget dollars 
into education received by each student. 

A central question faced by any state legislature today when considering 
correctional budgets concerns the amo'ont of resources to be provided for 
the habilitatlon of corrections cli^^nt8. In Oregon, the education pro- 
grams represent a significant port:Lon of this habilitatlve effort. One 
dollar of every 10 expended in support of the custody and habilitation 
services provided by our correctional facilities goes into education 
programs, with the majority of the additional resources allocated to 
maintenance of security and custody. 
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As these education services are principal In habilltatlve programs offered 
to Oregon's corrections clients, and In consideration of the sizable 
education budget Involved and the similarities between services now 
available within our correctional facilities and community college progr«ns» 
It appears reasonable to assume that budget development and analysis, 
and related funding requests should be based on a system closely parall- 
eling such documentation of community college operations. Such an 
analysis, conducted as part of this study, revealed the following Infor- 
mation: 

COST/STUDENT F.T.E. 
OREGON CORRECTIONS DIVISION 
EDUCATION PR06RAIIS* 
1973-74 



ACADEMIC VOCATIONAL 

Cost F»T»E» (estimate) Cost F,T,E» 

O.S.P. 1,033 77 A.B.E. 2,360 80 

113 College 

O. S.C.I. 1,450 108 A.B.E. 1,958 180 

30 College 

O.W.C.C. 1,844 3 A.B.E. -0- -0- 



*Thi8 budget Information was developed through analysis of both the 
Corrections Division and individual institution budgets. No faci- 
lities costs were included. Only full-time education staff and 
supplies and equipment costs were computed . 

F.T.E. figures for the Academic programs had to be estimated due 
to the unavailability of precise student counts and are subject 
to some error. 
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These rough coett per student can be compared with the following costa 
of education within our two-year and four-year poataecondary inatitutions. 



COST/STUDENT F.T.E. 
OREGON PUBLIC POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 

1973-74 

IVo-Year Institutions $1384* 
Four-Year Institutions $1590** 



It is clear from this comparison that education programs now in opera- 
tion within Oregon's corrections system are receiving resources equal 
to or in excess of funds available to public collegea and universities 
when compared on a cost-student basis. However, this is not to be under- 
stood as an indication that these programs are adequately funded to meet 
the education needs of the entire prison population. Less than one-half 
of the inmate population is receiving the equivalent of a full-time 
education program. What this data does suggest is that careful consider- 
ation should be given to the possibility of community college management 
and operation of corrections education programs. 



WE RECOMMEND t That thz funding oi coAAzctLom zducation pftogftam 
should be cmfidzd and odbninl&ttfLZd In a mannzA coMl^tifU vxUh 
a»id in amotuvU compoAoblz to the, funding not/o /LZctLvzd by tkz 
^tatz', comunlty coltzgz6. I'Jz (^unthVL Kzcjomznd that thuz 
iundA bz admuiUtZKzd by an ZKUttng zducatlon AMtUution to'* 
ll) oJUtm thz cx>nAzcttoM zducatton pftogJiam to bz ztiglblz 
^oA. statz and izdznal zdacation gnantb avaUablz only to 
zMi^lzd zdacation 6y6tzm&; and (2} aZlou} thz InmatzA to bz 
i^figlblz ioK 6tudznt ItnanclaZ aid padiagzi to htip ^uppont 
KjiiJUt zdujcation. 



*Thi8 f i.gure is provided by Lane Community College which is used here aa 
an average for community collegea. 

*Thi8 figure is provided by the Chancellor's office indicating cost/student 
F.T.E. for the undergraduate programs and include the costs oft direct 
instruction; libraries and museums; student services; physical plant 
operation and maintenance; and general administration. 
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Ad mtniatr a t lyc Structuring 

Our rcviev; of problens and potentials regarding the appropriate adminis- 
trative housinff for corrections education programs focused on an attempt 
to logically identify an adninlstrative authority within state sovcrn- 
ment that nnpoarcd to be best suited to coordinate and manage the delivery 
of education services to corrections clients. Twelve alternatives were 
oxanlnod : 



Corrections Division 

Division of Continuinf*. Education 

*^tatc Board of Education 

State Board of llir.hcr Education 

Assimilation by a community college 

Assinilation by a school district 

Educational Coordinating Council 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Creation of a special school district 

Creation of an independent commxmity college 

Creation of a semi-autonomous commission 

Creation of an independent commission 

Each of these alternatives was evaluated based on its ability to respond 
to the foilowin;? eight criteria: 



Criterion I: Maximum Use of Existing Education Resources - 
Ability to make maximum use oL the state's 
public and private education resources. 

Criterion II: Education System Impact - The program potential 
for becoming an established, recognized part of 
the state's education system. 

Criterion III: Credent ialing - The ability of the program to 

negotiate and deliver a comprehensive breadth 
and scope of legitimized licensing and creden- 
tialing. 
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Criterion IV: Program Stigma -> The ability of the program to 

avoid negative labels attached to this particular 
sub-group of the general population. 

Criterion V: Corrections Input - The ability to naxlnize educa- 
tion opporttmlty for corrections clients that la 
compatible with present and/or future Corrections 
Division policy that might affect education 
policy. 

Criterion VI: Potential for CommunltyBased Corrections Educa- 
tion - The ability to meet anticipated changing 
clients* needs based on nation-wide trends 
toward community-based corrections systems. 

Criterion VII: Financial Consideration - The ability to draw 

upon sources of funding adequate for initiating 
and maintaining con^rehenslve corrections educa- 
tion programs. 

Criterion VIII : Evaluative Mechanisms - The ability of the 

administrative structure to facilitate ongoing 
evaluation of corrections education programs. 

Numerous interviews were conducted with state officials and educators 
during the course of this phase of the study in an attempt to Identify 
the concerns of those parties that might be involved in any future 
reassignment of responsibilities in this area. Those Interviewed 
Included ; 

Corrections Division 

Amos Reed, Administrator, Corrections Di/lslon 

Bob Watson, Deputy Administrator, Ccrrections Division 

Bill Kennedy, Director, Education Programs 

George Sullivan, Superintendent, 0. S.C.I. 

Thomas G. Toombs, Superintendent, O.W.C.C. 
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Lee Gierloff, Director, Education Programs, O.W.C.C. 

Hoyt Cupp, Superintendent, O.S.P. 

Janes Oswald, Director, Manpower Programs 

Community Colleg es 

Paul F. Wilmeth, President, Chemeketa Community College 
Ano DcBemardis, President, Portland Conmmnity College 
Raymond J. Needham, President, Linn-Benton Community College 

Board of Higher Education 

Gregory Wolfe, President, Portland State University 
Robert Clark, President, University of Oregon 
Leonard W. Rice, President, Oregon College of Education 
Robert MacVlcar, President, Oregon State University 
Roy Lieuallen, Chancellor, Board of Higher Education 

Division of Contlnuinj; Education 

Dunne Andrews, Director, Division of Continuing Education 
Educational Coordinatlnp: Council 
Robert Peck, Assistant Director 



State Board of Education 

Dale Pamell, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Carroll deBrockert, Associate Superintendent 
Leonard Kunzman, Director of Career Education 
Robert Green, Director, Development and Utilization, Plannlna 
and Evaluation ^ 



School Districts 



Ton Pa/zant, Superintendent, District 4J, Eugene 

WillifuB Kendrlck, Superintendent, Salem School District 

Ray Myers, Superintendent, Pupil Services, Salem School District 

Department of Human Resources 
Clcighton Penwell, Director 



Vocational Rehabilitation 

Carl Haup.crud, Administrator 
David Ellgen, Field Coordinator 
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Tt became clear from these Interviews that there existed general agree-> 
ment regarding; the need for the state's education community to assume 
Increased responsibility for the delivery of education services to the 
corrections client. Left In some question was the degree of responsi- 
bility to be assumed and the appropriate body within education to pro- 
vide this service. 

A review of the administrative structurings of similar programs in other 
states including Wisconsin, Idaho, Massachusetts, Florida, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, and Michigan was undertaken in an 
attempt to identify successful "models of administration" in corrections 
education. 

Recognizing that a number of state agencies and institutions, including 
the Corrections Division, the State Board of Education, the State Board 
of Higher Education, and the state's community colleges, have a legitimate 
role in the area as a result of existing legislative mandates, the 
following recommendation is offered as the best method of providing for 
administrative coordination of corrections education services. 

WE RECOliMEND ; That tht ^lUpon^lbiLity ion. thz plaming, dzvzZop- 
mzvU. and opeAation cofiAZctionA education pfLognxmi be vtitzd 
fjlth thz StaXz BooAd ojj Education tmdzA advUzmznt o^ a Stivtz 
ConjLZctioru Education Coimu6ion to bz Z6tabtUhzd a,i a Aemt- 
autonomoui CormU^lon within thz StaZz VzpoAtrmt o^ Education, 
Thli Conmi&6ion to bz compo6zd o/( ninz mzmbzfu tu j(ot£otU4: 

Pznmanznt Member 

AdminiitAotoK o^ thz CoJUizctionA Division on thz Vzputy AdmuLUtnatofL 
SupzAMzndznt o^ thz OK.zgon Statz Co^zctionat In&tUution 
Supznintzndznt oi thz Ofizgon Statz PznitzntLoAy 
Supzuintzndznt oi thz On.zgon Uomzn*^ CoHAZctionaZ Czntzfi 
CkanczUofL o^ thz Statz System o^ Hightfi Education on. 
thz Vicz-ChanczJUon f^on Acadzmic Aij^oi^ti 
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GovtfinofL Appolntzd Member 

One mcjfnbVL KtpKJUWtinQ LaboJi ofi InduAtfuf 

One mzjihzK K^pfitAMting FoHnzA. CUtnti 

One trnmbeA fizpfiZAzntinQ PfiopfUoXoAjf School ftme/w 

One menfae^ ^ep^eien^g Cormunittf Colttgz PfiuidmtA 

The state Board of Education was felt to be beat capable of coordinating 
such a diverse education delivery system as is required here for two 
principal reasons: one, it maintains a close working relationship with 
community colleges - the education Institutions that appear to offer the 
best range of education opportunities for corrections clientele; and two, 
the State Board already maintains a large staff of education specialists 
who are skilled in areas of progr/ia development and evaluation. 

The recommended composition of the Comnission reflects an attempt to 
identify representative constituencies that night, collectively, be 
able to provide fresh, balanced, innovative leadership in this field. 
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ADULT BASIC EDaCAXZOR 



• ••th« eh«pl«la standing In eh« •mi'^rk eovridor» 
hmfoxm thm e«ll door, with « dingsr l«ntoni hanging to 
tha gratad bars, and taaehing to tha vratehad convict 
in tha darkaaaa bayond tha gratad door tha x«idiaanta 
of raading or nmibara. 

Gladatona Raport 
189S 
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REVIEW OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 

The Adult Basic Education programs In Oregon's correctional Institutions are 
designed for residents who have not graduated from high school. Resi- 
dents In the program range from functional Illiterates to those working 
towards their G.E.D. certificate. The main emphasis of the program Is 
preparation for the G.E.D. 

Overall, the A.B.C. programs consist of two major phasest 

Remedial Education - Where basic writing, reading and math 
skills are taught. The goal of this phase Is to raise the 
residents* achievement to approximately a sixth grade level. 

Intermediate-Secondary Education - Where traditional high 
school subjects are taught — - physical sciences, social 
sciences, Knfjllsh and math. The goal of this phase Is to 
raise the residents* grade level to a 9.5 or above and 
then prepare them to take and pass the G.E.D. examination. 

These A.B.E. programs are presently 100 percent state-funded. Program 
phases and components, student enrollment and number of staff vary 
according to the particular Institution. 

Oregon State Penitentiary 

An Inmate.taught education program has been In operation at the Oregon 
State Penitentiary since 1952. The present program, staffed by state- 
certified, full- time instructors, began in 1969. 

Current enrollnent in the A.B.E, program is 77. The program is divided 
into three phases: Basic Education (grades 1-6); Intermediate Education 
(grades 7-9); and Secondary Education (grades 10-12). The ultimate goal 
is O.K.D. certification. 
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Criteria for admission are based on the lack of a high school diploma 
or equivalent. During Admissions and Orientation to the institution, 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test is administered to determine a resi- 
dent's achievement level. An education admissions suonary is compiled 
to aid in education program development. However, final decisions 
rest with the Unit Team. The team is composed of: 

Living Unit Officer 

Unit Counselor 

Unit Guidance Supervisor 

If the resident tests at below grade level 6, some education assignment 
in renedial work is almost mandatory. However, above level 6, the resi- 
d«.nt is not required to attend school. The Unit Team also makes final 
decisions regarding removal from education programs. 

Basic - grades 1-6 

Enrollment: currently 15 

Criteria: all residents below tested 6 grade level 
Goal: to raise tested grade level to 6.0 
Curriculum: core of program is a Reading Lab - use of 
elementary texts and programmed courses in 
reading, spelling, basic English 
Staff: 1*00 instructor - B.A. - certified teacher 
.50 instructor - B.A. - certified teacher 
salary - $900 per month (average) 
six volunteers - 15 hours/week 



Intermediate - grades 7-9 
Enrollment: currently 32 

Criteria: residents who have tested at 6.0 grade level or 

above and placed in program by Unit Team 
Goal: to reach education goal established by Unit Team meeting 

and to reach a tested grade level of 9.0 or better 
Curriculum: subjects include English, Math and Geography - 

materials used include regular texts, programmed 
books, teacher-made materals 
Staff: .37 instructor - M.S. - certified teacher 
1.25 instructors - B.S. - certified teacher 
salary - $900 per month (average) 
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Secondary - grades 10^12 
Enrollment: currently 30 

Criteria: residents must have tested score of 9*0 grade 
level or above 

Goal: attainment of educational goal established by Unit Team's 

meeting; obtaining G.E.D. certificate 
Curriculum: traditional high school subjects include Science, 
Albegra, U.S. History, Geography, Advanced English, 
and World History 
Staff: 2.37 instructors - B.S. > certified teacher 
.15 Instructor - M.S. - certified teacher 
salary •* $900 per month (average) 
8 volunteers - 18 hours/week 



Oregon State Correctional Institution 

The program began operation in 1959. Currently there are 108 residents 
enrolled in the A.B.E. program. Approximately 185 are eligible. The 
program is divided into three distinct phases: Remedial Education, Inter-> 
mediate Education, and Secondary Education. The object of each phase is 
to raise the residents* tested grade levels to enable them to proceed to 
the next education phase. The ultimate goal is to obtain a G.E.D. 
Oregon State Correctional Institution also has an adult high school 
completion program conducted through Chemeketa Community College. 



The criterion for admission to the A.B.E. program is lack of a high 
school diploma or equivalent. If a resident is under the G.E.D. level, 
school attendance is compulsory. 



On commitment to O.S.C.I., a resident proceeds through an admissions and 
orientation session. This includes the administering of the Metropoli- 
tan Achievement Test and the General Aptitude Test Battery to establish 
the level of academic achievement. A program is suggested to meet the 
residents* educational needs. However, the final decision on the type 
of program is decided by the Unit Team. The team consists of: 
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Counselor III; 
Coxmselor IV; 
Corroctlonal Corporal. 



This team also makes the final decision on removal of a resident from 
any education, vocational or vork program and the development of another 
plan. 



The classes are open-entry-exit. 
Remedial Phase 
Enrollment: current 11 

Criteria: tested grade level of less than 5.5 
Goals: to raise grade level to 5.5 or better 

Curriculum: extensive use of programmed materials in Arithmetic, 

Reading, Map Skills, and Writing 
Completion time: average 4 months (wide range) 
Staff: one full-time instructor - college degree completed 

salary - $14,310 

7 volunteers - 0 4 hours /week 

student- teacher ratio - 11/1 

Intermediate Phase 
Enrollment: current 20 

Criteria: MAT grade level score between 5.6 and 8.4 
Coals: raise grade level score to 8.5 or higher 
Curriculum: extensive use of programmed materials in Math, 

English, and Spelling 
Completion time: average 2.5 months 

Staff: one full-time instructor - college degree completed 
salary - $13,350 
student /teacher ratio - 20/1 

Secondary Education Phase 
Enrollment: current 77 

Criteria: minimum grade level score of 8.5 

Goals: (1) to raise tested grade level score to 9.5 which 

qualifies the resident to take the G.E.D. exam. 

Obtaining G.E.D. certificates 
(2) to complete the required courses necessary for 

the high school diploma 
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Curriculum: traditional high school coursei: U.S. History, 

Gsography, Modem Problems, English, etc. Regular 
classroom sessions * one time block for each subject 

Staff: five full-time instructors allocated, however, 

currently only three fiill-tine instructors teaching 
2 completed B.A. ; 1 eempleted M.A. 
•alary - $64,100 (5 instructors) 



Oregon Wontn's Correctional Center 

The program began its operation on a part-time basis in 1966 and on a 
full-time basis in 1972. Currently there are three residents in the 
A.B.E. program. Twenty-six residents are eligible and the average 
enrollment is ten women. The program is primarily a G.E.D. preparation 
program with remedial education being almost non-existent. 

The criterion for entrance is lack of a high school diploma or 
equivalent. Upon admission to the Center, the Program Cosnittee 
(comprised of: the Educational Director; a Correctional Counselor; 
a Children Services Caseworker; a Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor; 
and a Correctional Officer) meets with the resident to decide on a 
training program. Although women are not required to enter an educa- 
tion program, they are strongly encouraged to do so. Test scores of 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test are used to determine entry level. 
The A.B.E. program is open-entry open-exit, allowing a resident to be 
admitted at any time. Removal from a program is also determined by 
the Program Committee. 
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Edttcation Sf f f 

The staff consists of the Progrsn Director, who elso serves «s « full- 
time Instructor teaching traditional secondary education courses; a half-time 
Instructor who teaches both 6.E.D. courses and secretarial courses; and 
one volunteer who works three hours per week. 

Education background: Both Instructors have a college degree 
Staff salary budget: $16,692 
Student-teacher ratio: 2 to 1 

< 

The average length of time for G.E.D. Certification Is three to five 
months. The resident spends approximately four hours a day, five days 
a week In classroom activities, with the main subject area concentration 
In English and Hath skills. 

Facilities 

The educational section of O.U.C.C. consists of a trailer with three 
small classrooms and one office. There la no educational "hardware" to 
aid In teaching and only a limited supply of current texts and related 
materials. 
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REVIEW OF RESEARCH 

Corrections staff input was obtained in three ways: (1) a staff 
survey was distributed to all A.B.E. staff nembers; (2) eoanunity 
college on-site visitations by a research staff member and the 
Education Coordinators of the three institutions were made; and 
(3) each education administrator was asked to update information 
received from an earlier Educational Coordinating Council study. 

The staff survey showed all of the instructors to have at least a 
college degree, many with graduate school training, and several with ^ 
masters degrees. The percentage of certified teachers is 100 percent. 

Each staff member was asked in open-ended questions to indicate the 
strengths and weaknesses of the current A.B.E. program. Responses 
to weaknesses were more extensive than responses to strengths. The 
two most frequent responses regarding strengths of the program were: 

The program provides a G.E.D.; a credential needed for 
future employment; 

The program enables each resident to progress at his/her 
own rate. 

The four most frequent responses regarding program weaknesses were: 
The program is too narrowly defined; 

Correctional Institution problems thM affect the education program; 
Lack of adequate staff; 
Lack of adequate facilities. 

Other problems mentioned were: student goals are not considered enough 
in program planning; teachers* opinions and recommendations are not 
sldered In Unit Team decisions; institutional teachers are isolated from 
the mainstream of the academic community resulting In stagnation and 
negativism; and the A.B.E. programs are not linked to other educational 
programs either inside the institution or outside in the conmunity. 
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Th« staff vert thtn atktd to r«tpond to tho idoa of toadior rotatioa. 
ThrM alternatives were presented: 

Teach part-tine in a conmunity college/ 
part-time in one corrections institution 

1st choice A2t 
2nd choice 33Z 

Remain in same inetitution - no rotation 

1st choice 50% 
2nd choice 17% 

Rotate within three correctional institutions 

Ist choice OX 
2nd choice 25Z 

Another question asked their opinion of an outeide educational unit 
coordinating and operating all the A.B.E. progr^jna in the corrections 
institutions. Their responses shoved: 

31% - in favor 

30% - maybe; if correction institution problems vere considered 
39% - opposed. All of those responses were based on a concern 
for an outside institutions* lack of knowledge of correc- 
tional problems. 

Both the responses received from the corrections educators following 
their on-site review of two community college A.B.E. prograaw, and the 
requested updating of Information describing their programs were incor- 
porated into this report. 

The second major phase of the A.B.E. program examination involved the 
creation of an advisory coamiittee consisting of eight A.B.E. specialists 
from six community colleges, a representative from the State Derartment 
of Education, and an assigned staff researcher. This committee met first 
to visit the three correctional institutions to review existing programs 
and discuss their impressions of these programs. The committee members 
wet A asked to evaluate the existing corrections education A.B.E. pro- 
grans and formulate recommendations for improvement of these programs. 
The committee members were given a few weeks to consider their visita- 
ti.ms and formulate recommendations individually before being brought 
back together co discuss and develop final reconnendations. The staff 
researcher was responsible for providing a review of relevant literature 
and the results of additional research being conducted. The following 
recommendations are the product of this adg|((^ory group's work. 



PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS » ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



The principal program reeotnmendation off«r«d in the A.B.E. phase of the 
•tudy regards a basic restructuring in the nanner in which this level 
of education is delivered to the institution resident. 

WE RECOMMEND : That Adutt Ba6ic f^ducotion AZAvicu be pnjOMldzd 
plumzmU oi OHAQon*^ cjOMActioM iMtUutioM thkougk contfULct 
wUk one. 0^ thz 6tatt'6 a>mmuiUty cotUgt^; and that tkJU contfuiU 
pfLOvldt ^ofL the, adminlitAation and deJUveAy oi thtse 6eAvict6 
thiough the zAtahtUhmtnt oi Study SkAJUU LeoAnlng CenteAA to 
be Ata^ed by imtmctofu vUth iatl coUege standing. 

Following is a brief description of such a learning center oriented pro- 
gram. 

The Study Skills Learning Center* 

Three types of learning programs are offered: 

An individualised program in which the student works in the 
Center under the guidance of an instructor; 

An independent program in which the student cheeks out 
appropriate programmed materials and works on his own 
with the option of returning periodically to consult 
with an instructor; and 

Group classes in reading, study skills, spelling, etc. 

Through the Center, students are provided supplementary and pro- 
granmed texts, audio- tutorial nat« rials, audio devices, film 
strips and teaching machines to a^si^t them in each of the pro- 
gram areas. 

Individualized Program 

A student with a serious skill problem would enroll in the indi- 
vidualized program. The student is assigned to an instructor and 
scheduled into the Center on an appointment basis. The instructor is 
responsible for diagnosing the student's problem and constructing 
corrective lessons. Multi-level materials and several modes of 
learning media can be used in developing a lesson. Each lesson 



*This description is taken in large part from a description of the Lane 
Community College Study Ski^^Leaming Center. 



generally lests one hour* The firet fifteen mlnutee of the 
Ueeon are spent consulting with the instructor end the student 
spends the balance of the tiae working independently in the lab 
area. As the student leaves the Center, he leaves his record 
folder, which contains his lesson plans, diagnostic infomation, 
and answer sheets with his instructor. This allows the instruc- 
tor to review the student's perforaance and plan the next lesson 
before the student returns for the following appointment. 

Independent ProRram 

The Center contains a wide variety of material that lends itself 
to independent ntudy programs. The math program is an indepen- 
dent program that has been very successful. Through the math 
Ub we can provide the student with math materials from basic 
arithmetic through college math. If a student is enrolled in 
a college transfer or vocational math course, and he is exper- 
iencing difficulty mastering a particular concept or skill, he 
can use the services of the math lab to correct his problem. 
The math lab instructor will consult with the student, isolate 
his problem, and supply him with the appropriate programmed 
materials. If the student requires some assistance in addition 
to the programmed materials, he is encouraged to return to the 
math lab and seek the assistance of the instructor. 

Group Classes 

The Accelerated Reading course is designed to refine and extend 
the reading skills of the average or above average reader. The 
average reader is defined as one who can read at least 250 wpm 
with 70 percent comprehension on the Triggs Diagnostic Reading 
Test. The class meets for 24 hours and may carry vocational 
credit. The emphasis is on the development of an efficient. 
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flexible re«der through the application of a variety of reading 
teehniquea. 

The apelling daaa ia offered aa a aelf-ioproveaant eeurae on a 
non-credit baeia. Several apelling texts, tapes, and different 
t]rpea of instructional aedia are used. The student is taught 
a apecific technique for learning worda, and he developa hia 
own liat of "functional** apelling terma from hia writing vocab- 
ulary. These functional words are taped by the atudent and 
checked by the inatructor for the correct pronunciation and 
usage. This also serves aa a naatery apelling teat for the 
atudent. In conjunction with the development of functional 
word lists, certain apelling generalizatlona and prlnciplea are 
alao taught. 

The Effective Learning Skills course enphaaizea five basic study 
strategies: (1) a textbook study technique — SQ3R; (2) time 
nanageaent; (3) examination akilla; (4) notetaking techniques; 
and (5) library skills. The course may carry credit. We atrive 
to develop these five strategies to a functional level through 
direct classroom practice. The claas ia functional rather than 
theoretical in nature; the student is applying the akilla in 
daaa rather than juat liatening to an inatructor talk about 
them. 

The Center is used to accoiq)li8h many different goala: 

For the student whose education haa been interrupted and 
is now returning, the Center allowa him to get back into 
the **8wing of things" before entering regular claaaes; 

For the #dult who has never been to college, it afforda 
an opportunity to experience the learning process vithout 
the demands or pressuress of. the classroom; 
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For the student with a severe learning problem or skill 
deficiency, it offers an opportunity to correct the 
handicap; and 

For the student with a specific learning problem, it 
presents an avenue of personal and iamedi«te attention. 

The learning center concept answers a number of the demands being 
made on education today. It provides the student with a variety 
of learning experiences without the rigidity and restraints of a 
conventional classroom; it encompasses students at all skill levels; 
it encourages the initiation of new learning techniques; it serves 
as a viable forum for the discussion of student learning problems; 
and, most important, it offers the student a humanized solution to 
his skill problems. 

The following specific program recoomendations , developed as a part of this 
study, are organized into five areas: Entrance t Program Operation and 
Governance; Program Co mponents ; Supportive Services ; and Student Status . 

Entrance 

Finding: Residents are not exposed to all education program possi- 
bilities before their placement. 

Recommendation : 

Provide tht new resident exposure to all the educational 
alternatives avaiUble to him/her including the Uaming 
Center through an education orientation and awareness 
program. 

During this orientation, appropriate testing such as 
interest and achievement tests, should be available to 
help determine a resident's educational needs and an 
individualized instructional program to fit the basic 
education needs of each resident should be developed. 
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Flndlng: Resldtnts are soMtimts placed Into •dueatlonal programs 
below their educational attalnaiint on entrance to the 
Institution without apparent Juatlflcatlon. 

Keeonmendatlon: 

A resident's educational status In the A.B.E. program 
should be based on both the level of educational attain- 
ment on entrance to the Institution and supplementary 
achievement tests taken during the orientation. 

Pending: A lack of clarification of criteria for entrance Into 
the A.B.E. programs. 

Recommendation : 

Base a resident's entrance into thO; A.B.E. program on lack 
of a high school diploma or Its equivalent upon entrance to 
the correctional Institution. 

Provide access to the Study Skills Uamlng Center for 
additional skill building for all residents In the 
correctional Institutions. 

Plndlng: A lack of clarification of program goals for both resident 
and staff. 

Recommendation : 

Pormulate and develop In writing program goals for each 
participating resident and develop an Individualised pro- 
gram adapted to each resident's specific needs and 
abilities. 

Plndlng: Resident has little choice In the decision to enter or 
to withdraw from the program. 



Reccnaaendat ion : 

A r«tid«nt thouXd b« allowed to nake final daeiaiona 
regarding hia/har participation in an educational pro- 
gram. A client* a deciaion to exit a program prior to 
completion ahould be preceded by conaultationa with 
adviaing and career counaeling ataff . 

Program Operation and Governance 

Finding: A lack of total A.B.E. program coordination and continuity 
within the three correctional inatitutiona. 

Recommendat ion : 

A.B.E. programa in all three correctional inatitutiona be 
coordinated by an outaide education unit. Thia can beat 
be provided for through a contract with one community 
college to coordinate and adminiater A.B.E. programa for 
correct iona dienta. Performance needa and apecificationa 
should be stated aa part of thia contract. 

There should also be created an Advisory Board compriaed 
of representativeb from various constituents to provide 
assistance in special program development. Tlie represent 
tativea would be from: 

Oregon Coamtunity Colleges; 
Four-year educational institutions; 
Corrections staff; 
Corrections residents. 
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Reeoomfindatlon: (eont) 

Th« A,B,E, progtMB be organised In the following wumer: 



Organizational Chart 



Secretary 



Education D irector 

■ 



Community College 



ABE Department 
Chairperson 



Advisory Board 



Clerk 




Typist 





OSCI 

Learning Center 



WCC-OSP 
earning Center 



OSCI WCC OSP 

CoordI nator- I nstructor 



Instructors 



I 



Aides; Tutors 



Counseling ** 
Career Planning I 
Placement 
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Findlng: Low«r priori tl«« exist for bMic •dueation •k. ll dcvtlop- 
nont than for advaneod adueation prograas* 

KaconoMmdat ion : 

Raordar adueation priorities in eorraetional inatitutlon 
to provide the needed educational prograas for all the 
resident population. The najority of the correctional 
inatitution population needa basic education akills* 
therefore, prograna to neet theae needa must be given 
a higher priority in terns of resource allocation. 

Recognise that the inatitution population ia cenpriaed 
of adulta aany of whom have a deficiency of prior for** 
nalixed education. The type of educational training and 
aateriala appropriate for children are not appropriate 
for aalntaining the intereat, aotivation and aelf-respact 
of adult atudents in Adult Baaic Education. Greater 
resources are neceaaary to aupport the developaent of 
innovative teaching in thia area. 



Finding: Isolation of A.B.E. prograas both froB other prograsis 
inside the institution and from the outaide connunity. 

Recommendation : 

To take full advantage of the educational potential In a 
correctional inatitution, it ia neceaaary that academic 
curriculum, vocational education, and work-maintenance 
activities be integrated into a Total Education Progran 
concept with direct coordination of vocational education 
and A.B.E. program components. For example, if a atudent 
needs additional math skills to supplement his/her voca- 
tional education, then an individualised math course 
should be jointly designed with the vocational instructor 
to meet these needs. 
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ItecomDendatlon: (cont) 

Provlds « direct link with coflBntnity collsgsf and oth«r 
outside educational inatitutlona to enable reaidenta to 
continue A.B.E. atudiea when th«y are released from the 
correctional inatitution and aaaiat and encourage the 
rc«ident who haa a 6.E.O. or High School Diploma to move 
directly into either a vocational or academic program 
when he/ahe ia releaaed. 

Finding: Reaidenta have little opportunity to provide input into 
the deciaion-making process that governs the development 
and operation of the A.B.E. program. 

Recommendation : 

The resident should play a principal role in the deciaion- 
making process regarding hia/her own program; and meobers 
of the resident population ahould be encouraged to aerve 
in advisory capacities regarding general program develop- 
ment. 

A Program Conmittee should be created in each center. 
The conmittee should be comprised of represents tivea from the 
contracted coioBunity college, the institution administra- 
tion, education staff, and participating reaidenta. The 
oonmittee would be responsible for recommendationa regard- 
ing progr^ improvement, atudy mater iala, booka for the 
library, etc. 

A periodic evaluation of the A.B.E. program including a 
review of teacher performance, curricular offeringa and 
general program operation ahould be conducted and ahould 
include resident participation. 
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Pronr«n Coapontnf 
Currlcttlum 

Findings The A.B.E. progran curriculum is generally restricted 
to the traditional classroom approach. 

Reconaenda t ion : 

Develop a Learning Center approach to Adult Basic Educa- 
tion designed for individualized study with each student 
progressing at his/her own pace. 

A Learning Center is an area that can provide for both 
individualized and snail group learning in a complete 
range of subject matter and at all levels included in 
an A.B.E. , G.E.D., and high school diploma curriculum. 
The curriculum is planned to meet these individual's 
needs — ranging from non-readers and writers to th^w 
working towards a G.E.D. The program does not separate 
primary education from G.E.D. /High School Diploma pre- 
paration but instead adjusts the amount and intensity 
of the education activities to meet the interests and 
capacities of the resident. The Individualized instruc- 
tional and prograaning approach precludes failure. The 
resident vorks at his/her own rate and only moves to the new 
tasks when he/she has mastered the old ones. 

Each resident participating "full-time" in the program 
would be Involved in a four-hour block of instructional 
activities per day (4 hours per day/5 days per week). 
Additional blocks of time would be scheduled for study 
time outside the Learning Center. 
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Plndlng: The curriculum ia narrowly defined end does not provide 
for broed ereee of course work. 

Reconniendetlon: 

Provide a more cooprehenslve Instructional prograa to 
include such course topics as: Consumer Education; 
Ethnic Studies; English as a second language; "sur- 
vival skills" (check book balancing, landlord-tenant 
relations » etc); health and social education courses 
and courses In the arts. 

Provide the option of obtaining a High School Diploma 
through an outside education Institution. This would 
be developed In accordance with State Department of 
Education requirements and In cooperation with local 
high schools and the contracted community college. 

Create a coordinated curriculum option to allow a resi- 
dent to divide his/her time between vocational education* 
the A.B.E. program, and the college program. 

Staffing 

Finding: Lack of adequate staff to meet the Adult Basic Education 
needs of the client population. 

Reconmenda t Ion : 

That staff In the following categories be retained using 
a 15/1 student P.T.E. /staff ratio as a general guides 
A.B.E. Chairperson 

Responsibilities: Coordination and direction of the 

Adult Basic Education program In all 
three correctional Institutions. 

Salary: $16,000 (approximation) 
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Coordinator-Inatructor 

RAsponslbllltles: There would be a eoordlnator/lnttruetor 

in e«ch Institution who would coordinate 
the A.B.E. within that particular initi- 
tution. This would be a rotating posi- 
tion. When the coordinator/instructor 
is not functioning as a coordinator » 
he/she will be a full-time instructor. 



Salary: $12,000 (approximation) 



Instructors 



Responsibilities: Teach full-time in A.B.E. program (except 

when in coordinator/instructor rotating 
position). This includes both remedial 
education and secondary education teach- 
ing skills. 

Salary: $12,000 (approximation) 
Educational-Career Planning Counselors 

Responsibilities: To help develop educational programs for 

resident . 

To help solve education problems a resi- 
dent might be having. 

To provide career information and plan- 
ning for residents. 

Salary: $12,000 (approximation) 



Secretarial Staff : 

Secretary: Full-time to assist the A.B.E. program. 

Salary: $ 7,000 (approximation) 

Clerk-typist: Half-time to assist the A.B.E. program. 

Salary: .50/$4,500/year - $2,250 

(approximation) 
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RssponsibilitUtt Assist Instructor in tssehing snd othsr 

"classroom" rssponsibilitios* 

Salsryt $6,000 (spproxituition) 



Voltmteers/Practicun Students t Drawn fron both tha 

resident population and the outside 

comnunity. 

Responsibilities: Assist the program in tutoring, other 

needed "classroom" activities. 

Salary: Receive education credits for 

their work 



Finding: A lack of coordination in hiring teachers within the 
institutions. 

Recommendat ion : 

Community college guidelines for hiring procedures would 
be followed for the A.B.E. teachers. This woidd enable 
a wide variety of qualified persons to teach in the pro- 
gram. It would provide the option of hiring a qualified 
person with a G.E.D. and experience as an aide as well as 
a person with a H.A. in Education. 

Education Counselors should have some career planning edu- 
cational training and experience in addition to the general 
education requirements. 

Finding: Teachers and staff are isolated from outside educational 
activities; the result being stagnation, negativism and 
stigmatization. 

Recommendation: 

Provide staff access to further educational development. 
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RftComMndat ion t (eont ) 

Develop a method of teacher rotation between an outside 
educational institution (such as a coamunity college) and 
the corrections institutions. For exanple, an instruc- 
tor would teach part-time in the A.B.E. program in a commu- 
nity college and part-time in the A.B.E. program in a 
correctional institution or teach two terms in a community 
college then two terms in a correctional institution. 

Provide release titae for instructors for their educational 
development including: advanced college training; educa- 
tion conferences and %forkshops; and corrections conferences 
and %fork8hops. 

Finding: A.B.E. staff not reflective of the cultural make-up to the 
resident population. 

Recommendation : 

Development of a strong Affirmative Action hiring program to 
ensure represesitation of a range of individuals from differ- 
ing cultures, ethnic groups, political groups, religious 
backgrounds and sexes within the A.B.E. staff. 

Finding: The student staff ratio was too high to provide the 
Individualized attention and guidance needed in an 
A.B.E. program. 

Recommendation : 

A 15/1 student- teacher ratio should be used as a guide. 
For every 15 student/F.T.E. , a teacher and non-paid 
tutor should be assigned. When the sixteenth student Is 
added a trained aide should also be added. When the 25th 
stttflpnt is added, another non-paid tutor should be added. 
Therefore, in a "class" of 29, the staff would include: 
1 teacher; 1 trained aide; and 2 tutors. 

EbIc 39 



RecommAndttion: (cont) 

The Learning Center would be etaffed from 8 J 00 a.m. until 
A: 00 p.m. daily. At leaat four inatructora vould be 
available in the Center during theae timea, while other 
inatructora would be teaching in contained daaarooma. 

A 100/1 atudent-education counaelor ahould be uaed aa a 
guide with the addition of aidea when neceaaary. 



Facilities 

Finding: Lack of adequate and comparable facilitiea in the three 
correctional inatitutiona. 

Recommendation : 

Form two Study Skilla Learning Centera: an O.S.C.Z. Center 
and an O.W.C.C.-O.S.P. Center (located within O.S.P.). 

Because of the enormoua coat of maintaining complete 
aeparate education facilities for the Women's Center 
the O.W.C.C. and O.S.P. programa ahould be combined. The 
women residents would have full uae of the educational 
opportunities at the O.S.P. center. However, a coordina- 
tor/teacher ahould be placed on-aite at O.W.C.C. to work 
out scheduling, security and any other problems encoun- 
tered. 

Finding: Existing classroom facilities, with moderate changea, 
can be used for the learning center. 

Recommendat ion : 

Structural modification of existing facilitiea at 0. S.C.I: 
The addition of a security door at the entrance to the 
education section, and the removal of two or three walla 
between existing classrooms to provide space for an open 
education center. 
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Rftcotnnendation: (cont) 

A large room that could facilitate 75->100 people it needed 
to house a commonmedia program within each Learning 
Center complex. Approximately 5*10 daseroomt could b« 
used for contained classroom instruction. (These class- 
rooms are now being used for A.B.E. classes within the 
institutions.) 

Equipment 

Finding: Lack of adequate materials and learning-aid equipment. 

Recommendat ion : 

Provide adequate programmed materials and reading labs for 
individualized programming, video equipment, and updated 
texts and related reading material. 

Supportive Services 

Finding: Lack of adequate educational counseling and career informa- 
tion provided for the residents in the A.B.E. programs. 

Recommendat ion : 

Create a unit in educational counseling and career planning 
and placement to supplement the A.B.E. and other educational 
programs and assist the A.B.E. program in the development 
of the Individualized educational programs. 

Student Status 

Finding: Residentei in A.B.E. program were not receiving payment for 
their participation in the education program while their 
counterparts were receiving daily wages for participation 
in work assignments. 
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R«conmcndat Ion : 

Provide « stipend for rotidontt* p«rtleip«tlon in tho A.B.E. 
program. Such « payment would provide recognition that all 
educational programs* including basic education are not 
aubordinate to work activities end support the concept that 
work and academic programs are both educational experiences 
and are supplemental to each other. 
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VOCATIONAL/PARAFBOFESSIONAL EDUCATION 



It iM the first o£ all problem* for e aan to find out 
what kind of work he lo to dt In this unlveree. 

ThoMs Carlyle 



The public has got to etart pushing for real program •« 
and pay that way, or they'll pay the other. .. .They just 
don't realise: these doors keep going around and 
around and around. 

An Inuite 

1973 
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REVIEW OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 

Th« voc«tion«l training programs new of farad within tha corraetienal 
institutions ara dasignad for rasidants who hava not raeaivad prior 
training and ara thus comparabla to tha introductory phasa of corras- 
ponding appranticaship training prograas. Tha acadamie standing raquirad 
for antranca into a vocational training program varias, howavar an 8.5 
grada laval is tha ganarally aecaptad minimum acadamie raquiramant. 

Oragon Stata Penitantiary 

A now vocational training facility was conplatad in 1971 and vocational 
training is now availabla to approximataly 67 man with a waiting list of 
46. All courses ara approximataly taxi (10) months in duration. Tha 
Farm Annex presently maintains 66 farm workers and 16 work release par-* 
ticipants. Training is currently availabla in tha following vocations t 

Auto Mechanics 

Body and Fender Repair 

Carpentry/Cabinet Making 

Drafting 

Electricity/Electronics 
Voiding 

Computer Programming/Maintenance 
Animal Uuabandry (Farm Annex) 

There are six vocational instructors, each with a student/staff ratio of 
11/1, one academic teacher with a 27/1 r«.tio and one Chemeketa Community 
College Instructor. The pay range for the inatitution vocational inatruc- 
tor is $789.00-$1007.00 compared to the academic teacher at $1155.00. 
The Chemeketa Community College instructor is paid on a contractual basis, 
$450.00 a term for three credit hours, to instruct in the computer course. 

The annual total cost for this program is approximately $169,000.00 with 
an approximate cost per student of $2,360.00. 
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Orcgon State Correctional Inttitution 

An expanded vocational training building now houaet 18 vocational claaaas 
which are ipproxinately ten (10) nontha in length. There are preaently 
171 atudenta enrolled in all vocational prcgraaa which, at capacity, can 
accoonodate 194 atudenta. There are 63 individuals waiting to get into 
theae programs. The daaaea offered are: 



The cooking and welding training areas have no instructor at the present. 
There are 16 vocational inatructors, one Related Tradea inatructor and 
one volunteer in Electro-Maintenance with an 11/1 atudent /staff ratio. 
Their pay range ia $789.00-$1007.00. 

The total anntial cost for the programs is approximately $352,400.00 with 
an approximate cost per atudent of $1,950.00. 

Oregon Women's Correctional Center 

Because the Women's Center does not have adequate space or staff for a 
number of programa within its facilities, heavy emphasis is placed on the 
utilization of community-based programs. There is a aecretarial training 
program offered in cooperation with O.S.P., and a Nuraea Aide training 
program at the Oregon State Hospital. 

The State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation has assigned one staff 
member to the Center to provide aenrices to the residents. His pay 
acale is $829.00-$1056.00. 



Automotive 
Barbering 
Body and Fender 
Bricklaying . 
Drafting 

Electro-Maintenance 



and Leather Shop 
Small Engine Repair 
Welding 

Building Maintenance Service 
Buaineaa Machine Repair 
Cool'tng 

Carpentry/Cabinet Making 



Metal and Wood Ref iniahing 
Radio and T.V. Repair 
Shoe Repair Orthopedic 



Appliance Repair 
Graphic Arts 
Landscaping 
Meatcutting 
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REVIEW OF RESEARCH 

Corractlont staff Input was obtained in thrta ways: (1) staff wars 
askad to respond in writing to opsn-ended questions concerning their 
opinions of the strengths and weaknesses of the existing prograns and 
any recommended improvements that uight be made; (2) community college 
and proprietary school on-site visitations by a research staff mead>er 
and the vocational training directors; (3) each vocational director was 
asked to update information received from an earlier Educational Coordi- 
nating Council study. 

The staff responses to our survey provided an unusually insightful view 
into the problems and potentials of work in their field. The follow- 
ing are excerpts from the response prepared by Gene Hilfiker, Director 
of Vocational Training » at the Oregon State Correctional Institution. 



Integration of Education Programs 

The "ideal" would be to have no duplication of programs between 
our two institutions with a transfer of students between the two 
institutions to meet their training needs. To continue this 
"ideal" we need to integrate our programs with the community 
colleges* private schools, etc. We are only a minute part of 
the residents total career development but we keep thinking we 
should develop individuals through the total sequences of aware- 
ness, exploratory, skill development, placement and followup. 
We can*t possibly do it all and we certainly need help. We Just 
don't have the facilities or personnel to cover all five of the 
areas. At the present time, we are only satisfying the stu- 
dent's need in the skill development. It may be that we will 
have to concentrate on the awareness and exploratory areas and have 
other institutions and/or programs accept the responsibilities 
for skill development, placement and followup. With tine spent 
in the Institution getting shorter we may eventually find the resi- 
dent has no time for skill development. A true career education 
program would include the total institution with every Job or 
training assignment designed to be part of the resident's career 
education program. 
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Curriculum 

Our need would b« for a program wh«rt th« studtnts could laava 
the institution with markatablt tkills or with hours of training 
that could be transferred into an associate of arts program 
with the community college, continue training in a private 
college or becoming indentured into an apprenticeship training 
program. 

Placement - Accountability 

One of our hangups is the accountability of our programs. We are 
evaluated by the success of students being placed on jobs related 
to their training with no concern for the development of atti- 
tudes, work habits, decision-making ability, civic and social res- 
ponsibilities, or even the feeling of self-fulfillment* These 
are important areas that tend to be continually overlooked* 

Still we have little to do with the placement of our students* 
We have little feedback from transitional services or employment 
personnel concerning the placement or success of our stxidents* 
We determine the needs of the community; gather information on the 
resident; determine their need; then we develop and implement a 
program to meet these needs; and then we claim that we are meeting 
the needs of the residents* We have done little to evaluate the 
success of our program* How do you measure the success of a pro- 
gram of this nature? Some say its job placement, but there are 
80 many other factors involved we cannot measure the success of 
the program solely on the placement of our stttdents on jobs 
directly related to their training* 

We need vocational counselors (or some other classification) to 
work with the stud^ents from awareness through followup* They 
would also work with steering committees, advisory groups, appren- 
ticeship councils, community colleges, private schools, etc*, in 
developing viable programs for each student* This is our weakest 
area and our attempts to correct It have met with failure In our 
budget recommendation every biennium* 

Funding 

In the past we have not had the benefit of monies from federal 
grants, etc*, and have had to rely sulely upon the budget as 
approved by the legislature* We did obtain approval for Federal 
Surplus Property but could only purchase the equipment that was 
not "earmarked" for another school* We did not qualify for the 
"MEER" program that was used by the connunity colleges to obtain 
all of the big equipment on loan from the Federal Government* 
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We have lost thousands of dollars in £re« equipment and federal 
grants by not being under the Board of Education or some other 
department or agency. 

Staffing 

It seems that the instructors in the community college setting 
have more flexibility in salary adjustment based on trade experi- 
ence, education and longevity with a wider pay range. 

We need the wider range with flexibility for salary adjustment in 
line with education, experience, etc. I have instructors who have 
been at the top of their pay scale for eight years with no incen- 
tive to advance professionally. During the last three or four 
years I have had to actually "beat the brush" to find craftsmen 
with the potential to instruct. I then had to convince them that 
there were rewards in accepting these positions. When the per- 
sonnel section can only come up with a listing of one or two appli- 
cants to fill a position, then I think we had better take a hard 
look at this situation. 

Along with this, our instructors spend 35 hours a week with the 
students and have 5 hours for class preparation, counseling, 
record keeping and writing reports. The community college instruc- 
tor spends 20 to 25 hours in class and lab with 15 to 20 hours to 
prepare instructional materials. 

Instructors in other settings gercvally have sunner off to attend 
school and work in the industry to up-date themselves on the need 
of industry. T have two instructors who have been with me for 13 
years and have had no opportunity to work in a shop on the street 
during this time. 



Concerns similar to those of Mr. Hilfiker were also voiced by 
Dick Eastman, Director of Vocational Training at the Oregon State Peni- 
tentiary, and numerous members of the instructional st^^ff . 



The responses received from the vocational training directors following 
their on-site visitations to both community college and proprietary 
school vocational programs, and the requested updating of information 
describing their programs were incorporated Into this report. 
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Th« steond major phase of tha axamination of vocational adueatien con* 
alatad of a f laid atudy of tha anploymant pattarna of paraona who had 
racaivad vocational training trhila incarcaratad during tha 18«month 
pariod January 1, 1972 to Juna 30, 1973 » and vara aubaaquantly found to 
ba on parola at tha tima of this atudy* Tha aanpla population vaa llnitad 
to tha paroled population only bacauaa raaourcas did not allov for tha 
location of other previoualy incarcerated peraona in tha connunity* The 
sample population was formed by comparing lists of those persons vho had 
received vocational training from January 1, 1971 to June 30, 1972, with 
lists of all persons who were on parole at the time the aurveya were 
administered, 

A total aample of 247 peraona waa identified, Surveya were mailed to the 

five regional parole officea requeating the following information from 
the records of each aubject: age; t;pe of training received while, inear- 
cerated; length of training while incarcerated; title and deacription of 
firat employment/education following re-entry into the community; and 
title and description of present employment/education, if different. 
The survey questions were designed to: (1) indicate a relationahip 
between training received and first employment/education following 
release from the institution; (2) Indicate the stability of that employ- 
ment/education; and (3) indicate the level of continued education and 
training, 

A total of 149 responses were received from the request for information 
of the total sample population of 246, Responses were not received 
regarding the remaining 98 subjects due to two reasons. Either they 
were found to be out of state or there was no record of the subject in 
the ataa parole office. The 149 responses received came from the five 
regional parole offices in the following percentages: Portland - 39Z; 
Eugene - 202; Medford - 19Z; Salem - 17%; and Pendleton - 5Z, The 
results of this survey include the following findings based on the 149 
responses received* 
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Rfflatlonahlp of Rnployroent to Training Received 

Of the Inaivlduals sampled, only 21% had found first employment follow- 
ivifi their release from the Institution that was related to the voca-> 
tlonal traininr, that had been received while Incarcerated. At 
the time the survey was conducted, only 1^ of the respondents were 
employed in an area related to the training that hey had received. 

Viewed in a different manner, 66Z were employed in an area not 
related to their training in their first job following release, while 
52Z were in a similar category at the time this survey was con- 
ducted. This decline between the first and second time periods vas 
found to be due to an increase in unemployment among the sample population. 

Continuing Education 

Only 10% of the respondents continued to pursue their education 
on a full-time basis as the first activity following their return 
to the community. At the time the survey was conducted, 9% were 
involved in educational pursuits on a full-time basis. 

Unemployment - Custody 

Less than 3% of the respondents failed to identify for themselves 
some employment or education program as a first activity following 
their parole to the community. However, by the time the survey was 
conducted 23% , or approximately one in four, were either unemployed 
or had been returned to custody. 

The results of this research clearly indicate that participation in 
existing vocational training programs within the correctional insti- 
tutions does not often result in the identification of employment in 
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thm tx—. of training r«e«iv«d folloving raltas* from the Institution* 
In inttrviows with parole offieart regarding this study, it bacaae 
apparent that these results are, in all likelihood, a reasonably 
accurate reflection of the entire parole population* But the fact 
that a positive relationship does not exist between vocational train- 
ing received and enploynent following release does not provide us with 
an indication of why this situation exists* Is the training 

adequate, but offered in areas in which the Job market is saturated? 
Or is the training of poor quality in areas offering excellent Job 
opportunities? Or will training received in a prison not be recog- 
nized by employers? Mdst likely, each of these questions is indica- 
tive, in part, of the problems faced in attempting to provide the 
prison resident with education and training programs that will lead 
to increased employment opportunities* 

While this follow-up study does not provide information regarding 
what specifically can be done to Improve the vocational education 
available to the Innate, it does point out that if the goal of the 
present vocational training programs Is to provide for the develop- 
ment of Job skills that will lead to employment in the community, 
the program is not succeeding* 

One might argue that development of good work habits is equally isspor- 
tant and that any type of employment gained by former vocational 
training students speaks well for the program in this regard. But 
there appears to be little logic or evidence to support this conten- 
tion. A recent comprehensive survey of the three correctional insti- 
tution populations conducted as part of this study Indicated that 
only 16 percent of this population was unemployed Immediately prior 
to entering prison* It seems difficult to argue the positive bene- 
fits of existing vocational training programs based on "development 
of good work habits" when eight of every ten inmates are employed 
prior to Incarceration - an Indication that adequate, if not good, 
work habits existed among the majority of this population prior 
to incarceration* 

lii 
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Further, it seems that if the goal of this vocational training is 
to be principally the development of good work habits, there are 
ntich less costly and more effective education programs, designed 
specifically for this purpose, that could be utilised. 



A review of the literature has provided information on a similar 
type of follow-up study of prison vocational training that is much 
more comprehensive in scope than that reported above. The descrip- 
tion of the methodology and findings of this study is taken from 
Taggart, The Prison of Unemployment , with underlining for emphasis 
added. 

The projects funded under Section 251 of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act provide a much better basis 
for assessing the effectiveness of vocational training 
in prisons. Twenty-five projects (in 30 institutions) 
funded in 1968-69 have been carefully studied. These 
provided assistance to 2,877 offenders, all but 184 
of them in state prisons, with a high concentration in 
the South. The clientele was almost totally male and 
two-fifths nonwhite, with more than three-fifths 
between 20 and 29 years old, and only 10 percent under 
20. It was obviously "creamed" from the total prison 
population since seven out of ten had nine or more 
years of education, compared with only two-fifths of 
the national inmate population of state prisons. 
Nevertheless, these trainees were significantly more 
disadvantaged than the national MDTA clientele, of 
which four out of five had more than eight years of 
schooling in 1968 and two out of five had completed 
high school, compared with less than a fourth of 
prison participants. 

The quality of training and its Intensity varied 
markedly from project to project. Most participants 
were given welding, auto mechanics, and upholstery 
courses, but over thirty different fields were offered. 
The average cost per trainee was between $1,000 and 
$1,500, of which between a fifth and a fourth went for 
payments to trainees. Vocational courses varied widely 
in their quality, with more than a third (in the J«sdg- 
ment of field investigators) having serious equipment 
problems or other deficiencies. The claim made by those 
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who h«v« evaluatsd th« program it that the uninspired 
selection of courses and the poor way they were Inple* 
nented by nany prison staffs undemined the effect they 
could have had with more careful and innovative selection 
and iaplenentation* 

A nuaiber of supportive services were provided in addition 
to vocational training. Four-fifths of enrollees received 
basic education, and nine-tenths received counseling; 
but again, the quality and duration of these services 
varied markedly. More than half of the trainees received 
special job development and placement assistance from 
either the Employment Service or the MDTA staff, but 
many received no special help* 

To assets the Impact of these services, the postrelease 
experiences of enrolleet and over 1,000 controlt were 
meatured thrtte and tlx montht after raleate* There are 
tomt very technical retervationt about the analytic methodt 
and the data bate; but detpite thete defieieneiet, the 
evidence it more coiq>rehentive than for any other offen- 
der manpower effort* The groupt of eiq>erlmentalt and 
controlt were taatched according to mott variablet, with the 
except iont that 49*4 percent of controlt were 24 years old 
or lett, compared with only 38*3 percent of traineet; and 
that only 34.3 percent had three to nine years of previous 
gainful employment, compared with 42*3 percent of trainees. 
There was no correction for these pottible cautet of lets 
tuccettful pottreleate adjuttment by controls.. On the 
other hand, the nonretponte biat probably worked in 
favor of controlt tince cloter tabt were kept on traineet 
and failuret at work among controlt were probably lets 
likely to retpond* 

At any rate, the followup data tuggett that training and 
other tervicet had little impact on pottreleate employ- 
ment experiencet . Recidivitm wat apparently redueed 
between 3 and 5 percent, but there wat little improve- 
ment in employment ttatua . Traineet were more likely 
than controlt to be employed full time after three montht, 
probably becaute of the placement tervicet, but lett 
likely to be enq>loyed full time after tlx montht* While 
traineet earned tlightly higher waget, they worked lett 
of the time and tended to earn lett overall (Chart 2)* 
Detpite the fact that the $1,000 to $1.500 per trainee 
coett of the MDTA priton projectt are about the tame at 
for the overall MDTA training program (and training per 
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tc Is probably more costly sineo botwoen 30 and 40 parcant 
of MDTA costs ara nonuilly for allowancas comparad with 
only a fifth of thosa in prisons) , thara is no avidanca 
that it has incraasad aaployabilitv . 

Bafora concluding that vocational training and aupportiva 
sarvicas will not work in prisons, it is nacassary to 
braak down tha aggragata statistics and to considar 
whathar tha problans of tha 251 projacts can ba ovarcona. 
Sxparianca damonstratad that thara ara eartain individuals 
vho banaf it mora than othars and cartaln typas of training 
Vhich aaam to ba nora affactiva. Aaong trainaas tha baat 
bat is apparantly tha battar-aducatad whita ovar-25-yaar- 
old, with a pravlously stabla work hUtory. This is 
hardly aurprising, for as undar othar nanpovar programa, 
it is tha laast diaadvantagad who do baat. Hora anlight- 
aning ara tha diffarancaa batwaan prograa offaringa. 
Thara is avidanca that thosa indivlduala with axtanaiva 
counsali ng and thosa with »>ra Intanaiva placaaant aar^ 
vicaa (aapacially tha onas racaivlng halp from both tha 
MDTA staff and tha Eaployaant Sarvlca) did battar in tha 
labor narkat than thosa without thaaa banaf it« . Tha 
lanath or coat of tha vocational inatruction itaalf had 
lit t la a traightfory y^i <«y*» t on latar auccaaa. but indi* 
vlduals racaiving ao ra intanaiva baaic aducation tandad 
to do bat tar than thoaa who did no t. Trainaaa alao tandad 
to incraasingly rata thair basic (iSueation aa tha moat 
banaf icial conponant of tha program. 

In the caaa of thasa MDTA projacts, daficiancas in tha 
quality and choica of vocational coursaa may hava aecountad 
for thair meagar impact. Evidanca auggastad that in many 
caaas tha prison staffs conductad "businass aa uaual" with 
MDTA funds. Rathar than initiating innovative coursaa and 
fully integrating services into a comprehensive strategy 
of rehabilitation, they traded to use standard procedures 
and to merely graft the MDTA program onto ongoing efforts. 
This is one of the dangers any time an experimental approach 
is expanded, but eapacially in the esse of prisons, where 
the intractability of the ataff» ia a major obstacle. 
However, it is naive to write off the disappointing reaults 
by blaming them on uninspired iiqplementation. In many 
cases, the prison staffs are made a scapegoat; and in 
others where they are at fault,, their actions may be diff* 
icult to change. Prison staffs are part of tha prison 
setting, and they cannot be wished away. 
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On the other hand, aeny of the problems In iutplementing 
251 resulted from the inexperience of edmlnist retort end 
the newneee of the program. Little central direction waa 
provided by the Department of Labor, and priaon ataffa 
aometimea floundered out of ignorance. They might do 
eonaiderably better on a continuing baaia. 

Whatever the reaaona, the fact remaina that the MDTA 
projecta in priaona had very little,, if any, impact on 
employability * Baaed on available evidence, the condu- 
aion vould have to be that vocational training aa applied 
under the "251" program will not be very effective in 
prisons. Examination of the factora aaaociated with the 
aucceaa of participanta revealed that the aupportive 
aervicea rather than the training were aaaociated with 
individual aucceaa , Zn iaolated aettinga, divorced 
from labor markets, working with second-rate materiala 
and a highly diaadvantaged clientele, vocational training 
alone aeema to have minimal impact. It might be a 
neceasary but not auf ficient condition for inereaaing 
employability, and ita effectiveneas might be improved; 
however, this remaina to be demonatrated.^ 
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While TaggartU conclusions must bs esu tusly considsrsd, rsvitw of 
ths literature in this field failed to uncover any studies of exist- 
ing prison vocational training prograas that substantiate their 
worth in relation to positive placement in the eoanunity. Possibly 
the most significant finding noted by Xaggart is that supportive 
services - vocational counseling and Job placement servlcee - were 
more significant factors in positive Job placement than the amount 
or type of training received* The recommendation for the improve- 
ment of vocational counseling and career placement services in 
Oregon's Corrections system, «fhich are now found to be almost non- 
existent, is strongly reinforced by this research* 



The third major phase of the vocational training program examination 
involved the creation of an advisory committee consisting of eight . 
vocational edtacatien specialists representing four community colleges, 
Oregon State iteiversity, the Proprietary Schools Association, the State 
Department of Education, and an assigned staff researcher* This commit- 
tee first met to visit the correctional institutions to review existing 
programs and discuss their impressions of these programs* The committee 
members were asked to evaluate the existing programs with particular 
focus on: instructional staffing; curriculum; facilities; counseling; 
and Job placetient* In the week following the on-site visitation, the 
committee again met to develop their recommendations* The staff 
researcher wai responsible for providing a review of relevant literature 
and the results of additional research being conducted* A draft of the 
coBBiittee reccinnendations was drawn and mailed to each committee member 
for review, and returned with additions and corrections. A document 
prepared by Margaret Stone, the proprietary school representative to 
the committee, was also received and reviewed. The following reconmen- 
dations are the product of chis advisory group's work* 
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PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIOWS «» VOCATIONAL/PARAPBOFESSIOMAL EDOCATION 

Th« principal rcconaendations offered in the voeetionel edueetion phase 
of the study regard a basic restructuring in the nanner in which this 
education is delivered and a broadening of the scope in which this area 
of education is viewed to include paraprofessional areas of education* 

WE RECOMMESD t That Vocational/?aA£tpfLoiU6ional Education ^eJwicu 
be pnjo\Udzd fiuidtntA oi Ofizgon*^ cofuvtctlonat iMtLtutloM thuough 
contAoctA dftaim uUth ^ou/i typu o£ iMtUutionAt kpjpwitituhip 
T/uUiUng Councils; CommuUty CoJUigu} IndMtfiy; and VnopUjtXaAy 
SckooU, 

It li iu/UhzA, fitcommndzd that thut education ivwicu bt oHgan- 
Izzd and pfLUenttd in "coKtvi ctuAtzAi" and that tkut contftaettd 
6M.vicu be coofuUnatzd htxch a my oa to pfioyfidt £oK omAzntAA 
and txptoftation oppofUwUtizi to compJUmsjtt thz ctuAteAzd ikitt 
dzvetopment pnogAOM. 

Following is a brief description of Awareness* Exploration, and Clustered 
Curriculun conponents of a Career Education Prograa. 

Awareness and Exploration 

The career concept of education is built around the premise that each 
person during his lifetime assumes various careers as a citisen and 
parent, and in earning a living and utilizing leisure time. 

As such, career selection becomes a process rather than an event, and 
requires continual attention throughout the educational experience. 
These experiences must be consistent with the needs, interests and 
comprehension level of each individual. 

Career education specifies experiences which lead to an awareness of 
the many occupations within the various careers, in-depth ej^loration 
of self and occupations of interest, and the acquisition of marketable 
skills within broad areas of employment. Postsecondary training, 
through provisions of armed services, business, industrial, and 
apprenticeship programs, private or public vocational-technical 
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schools, «nd/or the eonmunity or four-yssr colleges will allow 
specielitation within the selected career areas. 

The following are sobm specific reconaendations ragarding the develop- 
ment of a career awareness program: 

Utilise selected resource people to assist in presenting con- 
cepts closely allied to their occupational spacialties. 

Relate concepts of nathematics, science, and other instructional 
areas to application within occupations. 

Establish "Career Interest Centers" as areas whemin to utilise 
slack time in working with tools, equipment, materials, and 
processes conmon to various occupations. Opportunities to 
relate the methods and materials to careers must accompany the 
interest generation if the experience is to be of maximum value. 

Hake a study of the occupations involved in the day-to-day opera- 
tions of your institution. 

The exploration phase should foster self-understanding and occupational 
exploration in preparation for a tentative career selection. To 
assure maximum opportunity for career exploration • activities such 
as the following should be provided: 

Participation in an organised process of self-understanding and 
occupational exploration such as is outlined by the SUTOE 
program developed by the Oregon Board of Education. 

Career cluster exploration through existing programs or one of 
the several "occupational cruises" that are operative within 
the State. 

Access to an extensive career information center wherein a pre- 
ponderance of audio-visual materials are readily available for 
study. 
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Intagrate occupational vocabulary and conauaar and ahop aatha- 
aatlca into appropriata aubjact araaa. 

Satabliah avanuaa Wharaby dual cradlt can ba givan for raporta 
and papara wrlttan in caraer axploration in othar abbjact araaa. 

Datamlna occupational implicationa to all araaa of inatruetioa. 

Exploratory work expariancaa through on-aita placaaant. 

Provida opportunity for in-dapth atudy of tha raquirad attitudaa, 
aptitudaa, akilla and knowladgaa eotnon to tha kay occupationa 
within tha occupational duatar training prograaui. 

Provida a baaic atudy of tha aconomica of work and living to 
foater an undaratanding of why and whara paopla work. 

Tha advanced phaaa, although daaignad to provida training within 
apacific occupationa t ahould naka proviaion for theaa atudanta 
who ehooaa to eontinua exploratory activitiaa. Thia can ba 
raaliaad through: 

Proviaion of a coaprahenaiva ahop program that axaaplif iaa 
induatrial natariala procaaaaa, power machanica, graphic 
cosnunicationa, and electricity-electronica akilla. 

Scheduling of abort duration or "nini-couraea** in araaa of 
atudent intereat. 

Utilization of releaae prograna, under the direct auparviaion 
of a qualified vocational ataff peraon, to provida inaighta 
into job requirementa and benefits* 

Continued utilization of contunity reaourcea through claaa 
visitation. 

Developnent and utilization of individualized Inatructional 
units In a broad range of occupations. 
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The total program should provida thoae earaar awaranaat and explora- 
tory axparianeas by which tha ttudant can: 

Raeogniae and rank, in preferred order, a liat of iov^Monal 
faetora to eonaider in evaluating oeeupationa. 

Recognise in thenselves and othera various personal charac*- 
teriatica that differ aaong Individuala and are related to 
job perfomanee and satisfaction* 

Knov, use and be able to evaluate aourcea of career infor- 
mation and training* 

Relate specific occupations to some larger groupings with 
a "coonon thread", yet recognise the diveraity of akllla and 
educational backgrounda needed in the oeeupationa within 
major categoriea* 

Show evidence of deciaion-aaking ability, accaptanea of 
responsibility, and preferences among job-related valuea* 

Make defenaible career deciaiona based upon a aound under- 
standing of their own interests, aptitudes, and abilitiea 
in relation to the known requirements of specific occupa- 
tions within career families or clusters* 

Cluster Curriculum 

The career cluster curriculum is based on the concept that occupations 
can be classified into logically related groups having authentic 
identical or similar work-performance requirements. Furthermore, a 
manageable number, about 15 to 20, of these occupational groups or 
families will be representative of the spectrum of manpower needa 
and job opportunities in our econonqr* 

Each cluster curriculum centers on tha significant identical or simi- 
lar teachable skill and knowledge requirementa conmon to the occupations 
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in th« duster. EmptiMis it given to the eonpetenciee required by 
key occupations in the duster * those which are particularly 
representative of significant subgroups of occupations and/or which 
offer significant enploynent opportunities. 

The focal point for the career cluster curriculum in a eonprehensive 
career education program is at the occupational preparation level. 
Preparation for employment in a properly identified career cluster 
helps the student avoid the hazards of premature commitment to a 
narrow work specialization and provides sufficient breadth to enable 
him to cope more effectively with occupational and employment changes. 

The career cluster curriculum must result in the acquisition of 
skills and knowledges (occupational competencies) that will qualify 
the completing student for at least entry-level employment in the 
cluster occupations and for specialized occupational education and 
training at an advanced level. This kind of occupational preparation 
demands learning experiences in a realistic occupational environment 
and with sufficient depth to result in salable job skills. Such 
experiences normally require an occupational laboratory and/or work 
experience training station. Experience indicates that approximately 
ten instructional hours per week are required for laboratory experiences 
that are offered in the school or community setting. Cooperative work 
experience may be offered in addition to or in lieu of the laboratory 
esqperiences. 

Career education needs to be an integral part of the total school curr*> 
iculum and contribute directly to the broad goals of education. 
Career development programs, including cluster ccmpoaent, should be 
combined with other curricular areas in the educational setting. 
Learning in the occupational laboratory courses and learning in 
other subject area courses are mutually enhanced by interdisciplinary 
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approaches to teaching. The career duster curriculuns can provide 
a practical base for goal-oriented instruction in fliany courses by 
relating the learning experiences to occupational requirements and 
activities pertinent to the individual student's selected career 
goal. 

The following specific program recomendations developed as a part of 
this study are organized into five areas: Entrance ; Program Organiga- 
tion and Governance s Curriculum ; Staffing ; and Facilities . 

Entrance 

Finding: Restriction from some of the vocational programs due to 
insufficient academic achievement. 

Few corrections clients have had positive experiences 
within public education systems. Tangible success from 
a hands-on educational experience is possible regardless 
of the resident's academic achievement level. By setting 
up individualised programs, each resident works at his/her 
own level. After he/she has gained some positive exper- 
ience, we then can bring total academic skills up to support 
vocational choice. 

Recommendation : 

Entrance to all vocational programs should be on an open- 
entry basis. 

Program Organization and Governance 

Finding: Residents in the vocational training area have little voice 
in the overall education process. 

Recommendation : 

A method be established whereby residents of the Farm Annex, 
O.S.C.I., O.W.C.C., and O.S.P. participate in program 
development. 
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Finding: No use of Advisory Comnittees from the Vocfttional Education 
Connunlty. 

Recomnenda t ion : 

That, at the Vocational Coordinator level, an Advisory 
Committee be established from a cross-section of the 
vocational education community to help with technical 
assistance, management, advocacy, etc* 

An Advisory Committee from the Agriculture Community 
be established at the Farm Annex with Oregon State Uni- 
versity serving as a supportive agency. 

Finding: Linkage between inside vocational programs and related 
community education programs is minimal. 

Recommenda t ion : 

Contract clustered skill areas to: <1) Apprenticeship 
Training Councils; (2) Industry - for Proprietary On-the- 
Job-Training; <3) Community Colleges; and (4) Proprietary 
Schools. This would address a myriad of problems such as: 
credentialing, program linkages, job placement, and 
transference of credit upon release. 

Explicit performance specifications should be established 
for each contract. 

Curriculum 

Finding: No exploration of vocations available at present. 
Recommenda t ion : 

After a period of ejq>08ure to numerous vocational areas, the 
resident should be able to explore a number of specific 
skill areas prior to selection of an area of vocational 
interest. Exploration areas should be set up with actual 
hands-on experiences in several cluster areas. 
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Finding: Limited skill d«velopnent training arMs. 

Reconnendatlon : 

Davelop Car««r Opportunity Education in tha following 
duster araaa: Busineaa, Health, Service Occupation*, 
and Trade/Teehnical/Manufacturing. The existing training 
programs provide a good basis for duster devdopnent in 
the Trade/Teehnieal/Manufaeturlng areas. Development of 
education programs In the other areas shodd be rdated 
to on-going activities within the institutions. Including t 
Food Services, Medicd/Dentd paraprofeasio&d training, 
and recreation. 

Finding! Residents are assigned to the vocational facilities on a 
full-tine basis. 

Recommendation t 

A £our*hour day maximum in vocationd training. The residents 
should be encouraged to participate in rdated education 
programs or recreational activibids £or the remainder of 
their program. 

Finding: Incomplete utilization of facilities. 

Recoionendatlon : 

Scheduling of residents in training areas by periods or 
shifts to maximize utilization. 

Staff given adequate time to organize programs, class 
materials, and get into the community. 

Finding: Major work areas are not oriented towards the education 
of the client. 
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RseoniMndat ion s 

Th« Farm AniMx «nd prison induttrios should not bo oporatod 
on a iolf-iuffidont baoio at tho oxpcnao of tho odueation 
and training of tha rasidtnt. Inplanantation of inatruetion/ 
production prograaming could incraaaa both quality of pro- 
duction and laaming. For axanpla, at tha Fara Annax 
inatruetion ahould ba givan in tha following araaa: (1) Dairy; 
(2) Beaf; (3) Swina; (4) Cropa; (5) Irrigation; (6) Karkat- 
ing; (7) Racordkaaping; (8) Agricultural Machaniea; and 
(9) Slaughtaring. 

Finding: That no araa now axista for individual atudy in akill 

araaa utilizing audio-visual aids, cassattas, indlvidualizad 

packata, ate. 
SacooBendat ion : 

That a Skill Cantar for the vocational aducation ba craatad 
in tha claaaroom araaa adjacant to tha axlating vocational 
training facilities. This cantar ahould be an open, 
flexible learning area which can accoonodata: an inatrue- 
tional nateriala center; individual atudy; email and medium 
sized groups, discussions or seminara; and leeturea or 
demonstrationa for larger groups. 

Finding: Limited on-site vocational training present at O.W.C.C. 

Recomnenda t ion : 

Development of a co-educational training program in cosme- 
tology at O.W.C.C. Also, make educational programs offered 
at O.S.P. and O.S.C.I. available to reaidenta of O.W.C.C. 
wherever intereat dictates and custody considerationa will 
allow. 
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Finding: That rssidsnt labor it baing uaad on anployaa projaeta aa 
a taaehlng/Xaamlng axparianea raaultlng in praaaura baing 
plaead on both ataff and raaidanta. 

Raeonnsndation : 

Diaeontinua thia aarviea and tiaa only atata ownad natariala 
and/or thoaa purehaaad for training axparianeaa. 

Staffing 

Finding: Studant/ataff ratio of elaaaaa to ba approxiaataly 12/1. 

Raeoonendation: 

Eatabliah thia elaaa proportion aa a maximum for training 
araaa. 

Finding: Exiating prograna ara ganarally not eompatitive with adu- 
cation inatitutiona in ataff hiring and ratantion. 



Racommondation : 

Whara poaaibla, ataff ahould ba providad for through con- 
tract with outaida aducation inatitutiont. Ratantion of 
aducation ataff by tha eorractional inatitutiona to aarva 
in auparviaory, eoordinativa» and in aone caaat inatruc- 
tional capacitiaa, will ba nacaaaary. 

Finding: Inadequate aacpoaura of ataff to outaida aducation comnunity. 

Raeoamendation : 

** icourage aabbaticala, tour8» in-service training, etc. to 
Msaiat in the continuing education of the ataff. 
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Pacilitiet 

Finding: Equipment fairly up-to-<Uit« in the general Trada/Teehnieal/ 
Manufacturing area of training. 

Reconnendatien: 

Develop the other duster areas equipment. Utilise con- 
tractual services to sttpply additional equipment needed* 
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COUXGB EDUCATION 



Th«y lived out thtlr llvts «• la « dr««it without 
imowins who thmf wtro or what elioy voro. 

Kaybft th« cm* is tho »um for us all. 

Jorgs Luis Borgss 
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ItEVIEW OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 

Higher education programs in Oregon's Correctional institutions are 
designed for residents who have a General Education Degree or a High 
School Diplona and desire a postsecondary acadenie education, fiqphasis 
is placed on preparation for the continuation of higher education out* 
side of the institution. 

At the present tine, there are two types of higher education progress 
opereting within the correctional facilities: the College Resident Pre- 
graa that utilises volunteer instruction, and a continuation of the 
contracted instruction originated under Oregon Project Newgate. 

The College Resident Program operates in the Oregon State Penitentiary 
and a similar program operates in the Oregon State Correctional Insti-> 
tution with instruction provided for on a volunteer basis by college 
and university accredited instructors. These instructors are reiiid>ureed 
for travel expenses and provided with meals, if desired, by the Correc- 
tions Division. Cost for instructional materials are also provided 
for as part of the annual budget appropriated to support this program. 

Students receive credit from the Division of Continuing Education which 
sponsors the courses and processes enrollment. Prior to this year, the 
Di virion of Continuing Education provided its services gratis. There 
is now a $10.00 per student enrollment fee. 

During the fall term, 1973, 45 courses were offered at O.S.P. to 190 
students (including Newgate stttdents) and 9 courses were offered at 
0. S.C.I, to 60 students. The women's facility does not presently 
provide such courses, but allows some women to cosomute to classes at 
Chemeketa Community College. In addition, in the fall of 1973, there 
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vt% four student • froa th« Oregon Wonwn's Corractional C«nt«r anrollad 
in th« Newgate Program. 

Until December 31, 1973, Oregon Project Newgate also operated an inaide 
program. The instructor a were under contract and were paid $525.00 per 
course. Pall term, 1973, there were 9 courses being offered through 
this program to 48 Newgate students. This program was offered only at 
O.S.P., but some O.S.C.I. and O.W.C.C. residents also participated. 

Project Newgate began operation in the State of Oregon in 1967, when 
it was established as the first comprehensive inside/reloase college 
program in the country. The program provided special counseling as 
well as instruction on the inside. Punding for this program during 
the past six years (1967-73) came from the U.S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity. This federal support was terminated in December of 1973. 
In the 1973 Legislative Session, the Corrections division was allo- 
cated $81,000.00 to support the continuation of a "Newgate type" pro- 
gram for the six-month period, January 1, 1974 to June 30, 1974. Of 
this allocation, $18,138.00 was made available to provide five con- 
tracted courses per quarter, one counselor, an Institutional Teacher II 
(half-time), and a secretary (part-time) inside O.S.P. during the 
second six months of the 1973-74 academic year. In the 1974 Special 
Legislative Session, $119,000 was appropriated to provide for contin- 
uation of both an "inside" college program and an education release 
program. It is anticipated that the "inside" program will continue 
to operate at approximately the same level as it did in the previous 
year. 
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HBVIgW OF BE8EARCH 

Cometloiw staff Input vm obtained through an oxtanaivo aariaa of 
intarviawa eonduetad by tha raaaareh ataff • Tha tntarviawa wara daaignad 
to provlda Information in thraa araaa: (1) to obtain a daaeription and 
avaluation of tha axiating Collaga Raaidant Program; (2) to obtain a 

m 

daaeription and avaluation of tha Oragon Projaet Itewgata'a Inaida pro- 
gram and tha Corraetiona Diviaion continuation of that program; <3) to 
obtain opiniona regarding how a poataaeondary aeadamie education might 
boat ba dalivarad to tha raaidant population inaida tha inatitutiona* 

Tha axiating programa «iara evaluated in the following araaa t Staffing; 
Costa; Credentialing ; Counseling ; Academic Adviaing ; Job Placement ; 
and Student Intereat . A summary of the results of the interviews 
conducted follows. 

The College Resident Program 

Staffing 

A consensus was reached among those interviewed that an all volunteer 
teaching staff, as it exists now, provides the program with excellent 
teachers, but provides little assurance for continuity in the pro- 
gram. It was felt that 4<-5 paid inatructora ahould be added to the 
volunteer staff to offer classes which were not offered by volunteer 
instructors. It was felt by one staff member that a full-time coor- 
dinator-recruiter should be added to the program, while another 
felt that the existing system of coordination and recruitment waa 
adequate. It waa alao felt that additional counaeling and academic 
advising staff is needed to meet the needs of the students. 

Costs 

The cost of the volunteer Instructor staff is $50.00 per term, per 
instructor; this includes meals and transportation for the instruc- 
tors. In addition, each atudent registered ia charged $10.00 per 
term for the services the Division of Continuing Education offers. 
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Xt is gtncrally rceognistd that the voluntas prograa provides •xe«X- 
l«nt instruction at s vsry low cost. It wis rscognissd that thsrs 
is a nsed for additional rasouress for daveloping neir classroom 
space, and providing battar taxtbooks and support iva literature. 

Credentials 

At the present tine, a degree cannot be earned in the College Raai- 
dent Program. The program offera credit which ia tranaferrable to 
degree programa in outaide institutions. It was felt by all thoae 
interviewed that an Aaaociate of Arte degree ahould be offered at 
Oregon State Penitentiary. Zt waa felt that aueh an offering would 
be unneceaaary at O.V.C.C. and O.S.C.I., aince the average length of 
incarceration at theae institutions is too short to warrant a 
two-year degree. 

Counseling-Academic Adviaing 

Thoae interviewed recognize that the program offera an inadequate 
amount of counseling and academic adviaing. It fias agreed that addi- 
tional staff are needed to meet the students* needs in these areaa. 

Job Placement 

There is no job placement in the program. It waa generally felt 
that job placement should be the responsibility of the institutions 
of higher education and the community. 

Stxident Interest 

It was agreed that the student interest in the program is high, as 
indicated by the number of residentb on waiting lists for entrance 
into the program. 
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Rftgardlag the Colltga Rasidtnt Program, tht Ncugat* tuff obMrvations 
««r« as follows: 

It was genarally fait that the all voluntaar program ia lacking in 
aavaral important araaa, aueh as counaaltng, aeadamlc advising, 
and atability in tha curriculum. Soma fait that thara ia littla 
accountability on tha part of tha voluntaar taachara, ainca thay 
ara not paid. It waa alao racogniaad that tha program aarvaa an 
important function, which ia that it allows mora students to 
participate in higher education. 

Oregon Prelect Newgate 

Correctiona ataff eoBBenta regarding the inaide Newgate program are 
auanariaed as follows t 

A Newgate type of program was supported by the Correctiona ataff 
interviewed. It waa acknowledged that the Newgate program had a 
more comprehensive counseling component than the College Reaident 
Program, had funding for contracted classes, and a formalised 
release program which provided financial aupport for ita studenta. 
It was felt that the above aervices are an important part of a 
college program. 

Oregon Project Newgate staff were also interviewed regarding the inside 
college programs. First regarding their own program, the following 
observations were made: 

Staffing 

Several views were expressed regarding the staffing patterns for 
the program. It was generally agreed that the program needs a 
coordinator and at least two counselors. It was argued by some 
that the education staff should be an advocate force for the student, 
and be maintained separate from Correctiona Division staff. 
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N«ifg«t« of£«r«d 10 contraettd eeur««« p«r ftm, at a cost of $525.00 
per instructor, «nd registration for the students with the Division 
of Continuing Education at $10.00 per tern. The students are 
allowed $20.84 per tern for booka and aupplias. 

The staff interviewed felt that aore contracted courses should be 
offered, although 10 was not an unreasonable nuaber to serve 
approximately 50 students. The amount allowed for books and 
supplies was thought to be inadequate, and it was felt that the 
inside students should at least have the amount given to outside 
students, which is $50.00 per term. 



Credentials 

At the present time, a student cannot earn a degree in the higher 
education program. It was felt by some staff that an A.A. degree 
should be offered on the inside to serve as a milestone for the 
students. A four-year degree program has also been suggested to 
serve those students who are not qualified for educational 
release. Other staff have rejected the idea of offering any type 
of degree on the inside. The thoughts behind this position are 
that the college experience should be more than an accumulation 
of academic credits. Zt should also involve social and cultural 
activities, along w^.th the development of interpersonal and 
intrapersonal relationships. It is argued that these experiences 
cannot be duplicated Inside a correctional Institution. There- 
fore, a student should be given enough credits to bring him 
close to a two-year degree and then be released to a coanunity- 
baaed education program. 
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Counitliitg 

It vat gtnerally £«lt by those int«rvl««Md that th«r« It not an 
adequate amount of eounaeXlng staff to aerve the needs of the 
progran. It was felt that the students are not receiving ade- 
quate aeadenie advising* vocational advising* and personal 
guidance counseling. Group therapy is a part of the counseling 
services offered by Newgate. There are three groups being con- 
ducted by a professional from the coonunlty. It was suggested 
that this is an inadequate nunber of groups and that five to 
six groups would better serve the needs of the students. The 
inportance of running the groups on a volunteer basis on the 
part of the student was stressed by several staff members. It 
was felt that the counselor should play an advocate role for 
the student and that the counselors "should be hired independent 
of the Corrections Division in order to maintain the integrity of 
the counseling role." 



Job Placement 

The Newgate program did not include a Job placement component. 
It was generally felt that job placement should not be part of the 
program* but that this responsibility should be assumed by other 
programs. 
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Student Interest 

It was agreed among several of those interviewed that the students* 
interests are tied to their involvement in the program* and involve*- 

ment and interest are related to the amount of input the students 
have in the program. It was felt by the staff that the students 
should be more involved in decision-making in the program. 

Alternative Delivery Systems 

Both Corrections and Newgate staff were also asked to express their views 
regarding the delivery of higher education inside the institutions. They 
were asked to evaluate the following alternative delivery systems: an 
all volunteer teaching staff ; a combination volunteer/contracted teach- 
ing staff : a branch of a university ; a branch of a community college ; or 
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th€ i««uanc« of "Board dagrMi" . Ratponsot fron both Corrtetions Divi- 
sion staff and Projaet Nawgata ataff ara auaoarisad balev. 

All Voluntaar Taaching Staff - It was felt by all Corractiona ataff 
intarviaiiad that tha naintananca of an all voluntaar taaching ataff 
haa aa ita atrong point an axeallant taaching ataff that has daaon* 
atratad a aincara intarast in teaching in the inatitutions, and an 
excellence in teaching skills. The weakneaa of aueh a program, 
which all agreed upon, vas the instability and lack of continuity 
the approach produced in the program. It waa atated that it ia 
difficult to predict which couraea can be offered from term to term> 
and to aaaure the offering of aequence courses required for degree 
programa. 

It was generally felt among Newgate staff membera that an all volun- 
teer teaching ataff ia an inadequate delivery method for higher 
education. Two reaaons given for this position were: (1) no 
accountability on the part, of the instructors; and (2) no atrong 
advocacy for the atudents. 

Combination Volunteer and Contracted Teaching Staff - It waa felt 
that the combination of volunteer and contracted inatruction was a 
reasonable approach recognizing funding limitationa. Thia cosibina* 
tion would provide some continuity in the curriculum offering. One 
way in which this approach could be utilized would be to contract 
lower division degree requirements that could not be obtained 
through volunteers. It was felt by some interviewed that a full- 
time person is needed for recruiting volunteer staff, while others 
felt that the existing part-time recruitment staff member is ade- 
qttate. It '^as also expressed that this approach incorporate the 
positive aspects of the all volunteer program, and that it is 
impel cant to utilize this resource in some way. 
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Newgata ataf f membara racognlaad thla prograa to ba tha noat aeono- 
mlcal ona. It was auggaatad that eouraaa raqulrad for dagraa pro- 
grama could ba contractadt and voluntaar Inatruetora could fill in 
tha raat. 

Fully Contractad - Corractiona ataff fslt that the fully contracted 
approach waa "ideal." The program curriculum could be better con- 
trolled and aervicea could be contracted from aeveral institutiona 
allowing a great variety in daas offeringa. 

T^ile aome Newgate ataff agreed that f^ll contracting wotdd provide 
the beat delivery ayatem, othera expreaaed concema about the 
reaulting limitation in offeringa and indicated that the determina- 
tion of couraea to be offered might prove to be difficult. 

Branch of r Univeraity - Correction* a ataff felt that if the pro- 
gram waa a branch program of a apecific univeraity, the program 
would be better than an aiXl voltmteer ataff. However, two areaa of 
concern were expreaaed: (1) the program would be limited to the 
daaaea and ina true t ion offered by one univeraity; (2) the correc- 
tional institution would have to have the final deciaion regarding 
the aelectlun and diamiaaing of inatruetora. 

First Two Academic Years Run Through a Community College « Correc- 
tion' a staff again expreaaed the same two concerns listed above. 
It was noted that if the first two academic years were run through 
a community college, the vocational programs of the aame college 
could also be utilized possibly allowing for a wider range of 
offerings in the education department. 

Newgate staff suggested that a community college branch might prove 
more effective than a university branch as numbers of students were 
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not interested in pursuing a full four-ysnr dsgrse; thOM thtt ««ra» 
could transfer credits. However, it nas recognised that transfer 
of auch credits to a four-year institution could preaent problaas. 
It was also suggested by Newgate staff that the availability of an 
Associate of Arts degree inside the institution would provide a 
milestone for the students. 

State Board Degre es - It was generally recognised by both Corrac* 
tions and Newgate staff that if either the State Board of Higher 
Education or ^he State Board of Education issued degrees to tha 
prison population alone, the degree would be stigmatised, lacking 
the authenticity of a degree from an accredited institution of 
higher education. For this reason, this option was not endorsed. 

Client Survey 

Residents in the higher education programs offered at the Oregon State 
Penitentiary and the Oregon State Correctional Institution were surveyed 
to attain an evaluation of the program from the students' perspective. 

Students were randomly selected from three programs to participate In 
the survey. Each group was given identical survey instruments. 
The three education programs surveyed were: 

Project Newgate (O.S.P.; 38 out of 47 participants surveyed) 

College Resident Program (O.S.P.; 45 out of 140 participants 
surveyed) 

College Program (O.S.C.I.; 28 out of 60 participants surveyed) 

In addition, ten Newgate students currently on educational release were 
surveyed for their views on the education program inside the institution 
The surveys covered the following areas: information and entrance 
requirements for education programs, instructional evaluation, counsel- 
ing services, educational support, entrance into releaae program, and 
release programs. 
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The following findingt reflect the opinions of a majority of the stu- 
dents surveyed. These findings are grouped by areas t 

Entrance 

A najority: 

at O.S.P. receive information about the education programs avail- 
able, including entrmce requirements. In a verbal rather than a 
written form; 

at 0. S.C.I, receive information about the education programs 
available in a written form and information about entrance 
requirements verbally. 

Instruction 

A majority: 

made positive comments about the instruction they are receiving; 

would like to see improvements in the curriculum, specifically 
more lower division sequence classes and upper division courses. 

Library 

A majority: 

felt that the library is not adequate to fulfill academic needs; 

felt that the amount of time allowed for library use per week 
is inadequate; 

felt that the library is not open at times convenient to them; 

indicated that there are no adequate study areas. 
Advising and Counseling 
A majority: 

felt that counseling of some type Is needed in a higher education 
program; 

felt that they are not receiving adequate academic advising or 
counseling of any type. Some Newgate students did respond posi- 
tively to questions in this area. 
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Educatiwml Rtl— 
A aajority: 

ar« r«c«iving infonution about th« r«ltM« opportualtiat in « 
verbal for* only. A aignlf leant nuabar of raapondanta 
did not know Who to contact regarding inforauition pertaining 
to adtteational ralaaaa; 

•aid that thara ia no aachaniaa for atudanta to appeal denial 
ef achool releaae. 

Snrvey of College Inatrnctora 

The final phaae of the ineide college program exaaination involved a aur- 
vey of higher education inatructora teaching ineide the correctional 
inatitutions on either a contractual or volunteer baaia. The opiniona 
of theae teachers were sought regarding: an assessnent of the reaidenta* 
abilities to do college work; an evaluation of facilities, curriculum, 
library, study facilities and learning environment; an assessment of the 
adequacy of student counseling and academic adviaing; and certain open- 
ended queationa inviting suggestions and criticisms with regard to the 
present program. 

Those completing the questionnaire included 6 (of 8) Newgate teaehera, 
17 (of 36) O.S.P. College Program volunteer teaehera, and 11 (of 11) 
0. S.C.I, volunteer teaehera; a total of 34 raapondanta. 

The results of this survey are auimnarized in the following data: 
Are the instructional facilities adequate? 

Yes No 



O.S.P. 
0. S.C.I. 



15 
10 



8 
1 



Total 



25 



9 
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In th« library adtqiuM? 

O.S.P. 
0«S«C«I« 



5 
3 



No 

11 
2 



ToUl 

Is the study srss sufflelsnt? 

0,S.P. 
0«S«C«I« 

Total 



3 
2 



13 



6 

2 

8 



(Many taaehsrs wtrs 
totally unavara of 
tha quality of study 
facUitias) 



Is tha laaming anvironaant good? 



O.S.P. 
O.S.C.I. 



5 
5 



11 
3 



Total 



10 



14 



How do you compara tha insida studants with those on tha outsida? 



Favorably: 
Unfavorably: 



20 
9 



Can they "naka it*' in a higher education institution? 



Yes: 
Mo: 



Is the curriculum adequate? 



Yes: 
No: 



23 
10 



14 
10 



Is there a problem with institutional regulations interfering with 
the learning process? 



Yes: 

No: 



24 
7 
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Art tine tlloeatioM for inttrueeien tuffieitnt? 

Yes: 14 

Mo: 15 

Adoquatft availability of inttruetional nattrialat 

Yos: 14 
No: 17 

Are atudont's academic advising neede being net? 

Yes: 7 

Mo: 13 

Do you provide counseling for your students? 

Yes: 19 

Mo: 11 



Dees this make demands on your time? 

Yes: 8 

Mo: 9 

How does your teaching performance inside compare to outside? 

Positive: 10 
Negative: 3 

Uhat improvements would you suggest? 

Classes should meet more often (2 times a week) 
Kore pay (or start paying volunteers) 
More space 
Better library 

Access and facilities to show films 

gtudent evaluation of the system 

Recruiting and screening teachers 

More interaction with the outside (bring students in) 

More counseling 

Guest lecturers 

Hire full-*time teachers 
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What problam do you ttt? 

Th« inteieueion it not iae«r«tt«d la •ducation 
Th« program la too liaitad and tmeoordinatad 
Naad liaiaon batwaan inaida program and outaida 

Inatittttiona 
Ineoapatanea of praaant ataff 
Studant futility and eyaieiaa 

Ganaral pattama of raaponaaa can ba glaanad from tha abova daU. A 
aignifieant finding aaama to ba tha atrong vota of eonfidaaea axpraaaad 
by taaehara in thair atudanta* abilitiaa. Thia ia tha moat ralavant 
aaaaaamant that can ba mada of tha aeadamie potantial of thaaa atudanta. 
Alao, taaehara axpraaaad eoncam ovar inadaquata eurrieulum, limitad 
aeeaaa to inatructional matariala, and tha availability of quality aea- 
damie aupporta - library, atudy araaa, ate. 

What taaehara aee aa tha failura of tha eounaaling eomponant of tha pra- 
aant program, may not be ao mueh a raflaetion on tha quantity and quality 
of axiating eounaaling paraonnal, aa an indicator of tha apaeial problama 
praaantad by eounaaling andaavora within a eorraetional aattlng. 

Strong teaeher obj action to inatitutional ragulationa and proeaduraa 
which Intarfara with the learning proceaa offara a challenge for thoaa 
wishing to bring constructive innovation to the program. 

In addition to these trends in teacher-attitude t there were numerous 
suggestions under the topics "problems" and "improvements". IWo of 
the most imaginative suggestions were the following: 

To have students from the outside enroll in the couraas 
offered on the inside, and attend the classes at the prison 
with the client students; 

that a class meet in the afternoon, eat dinnar together 
as a class, and meet again in the evening. 

Teacher responses in the matters covered by the survey may be con- 
sidered expert, professional opinion, and it is in this sense that 
their ideas are important to the study as a whole. 
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PROGltAM HECOMMENDATIONS COLLEGE EDUCATIOM 

rh« principal rtcosntndations of £er«d In th« Collegt Education phaso of 
this study regard a continuation and atranthanlng of tha existing pro- 
grans. 

WE RECOMMEND : That PoAtAZtondoAy KeadnnU Education 6z^\fltti 
be pfijoyfidzd 'thfuough a combination contnactcd/votuntcvi inAtnac 
tion pfiogfuan that utUUzcA cxUtinQ ViyUiion oi ContimUnQ 
Education AjUouaau to the iuJUtit cxtavt poAMlt, The 
Viviiion oi ContinuinQ Education should be contfiactcd to 
pnoyfidc odniniitHatiyfC oa mJtt initHJUCtionat ACKvicu 
and should, a poAt oi that contract, mume iult fuupon-' 
UbWXy iofi the dtvcloptmnt oi a iuU cuMicutm and the 
extenAion oi pfiognam Unkagu to both i^-ytoA and 4'yzafL 
poAtAC^^tdaJuf inAtUutionA thJtoughout tht Atatc. 

The following rsconmandations are offered based on an analysis of the 
research done In this area. They are grouped into seven areas of 
concern: Entrance s Program Organisation end Governance ; Program Coaf 
ponentss Staffing ; ?acilities ; Supportive Services ; and Student Status . 

Batrance 

Finding: A majority of the residents are unsure where to find 
inforaatlon pertaining to the college program. 

Recommendation : 

Information regarding college program should be made 
available In written form at arrival and orientation. 
In addition, information should be available at any- 
time through an Awareness Program and the Career Infor- 
mation Service. 

Finding: A majority of residents are unsure about entrance 
requirements for programs. 

RecomDMndatlon : 

That written objective requirements are available for 
all residents. 
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Finding: R^tidentt art eurrtntly rtquired to have a high tehool 
diploma to 6.E.D. to anter tha program. 

Raeonmandat ion : 

Raaidenta without 6.E.D. or high aehool diploma interaatad 
in collaga laval inatruetion ahould ba alloviad to parti- 
eipata on a part-tima baaia whila tiorking toward a G.E.D. 
or high achool diploma. 



Program Organiaation and Govamanca 

Finding: A lack of coordination* planning' and cohaaivanaaa in 
tha adminiatration of tha program. 

Raeonnandation : 

Tha devalopment of a small staff of profaasional aducatora 
to plan and eoordinata a cohaaiva higher education pro- 
gram with linkagea to tha outsida education community aa 
wall aa other education programa within the inatitutiona. 

Finding: Raaidenta in college program who have need of baaic akilla. 

Reconnendat ion : 

Encourage concurrent enrollment in college program and 
Study Skills Learning Center program. 

Finding: A lack of options for the resident who haa not made a 
career choice. 

Recommendation : 

Encourage concurrent enrollment in vocational training. 
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Prograa Coapwntt 

Finding: A lack of coordination in cttrrieuXum, lack of tranafor 
eradit, inadaquata covaraga of cartain araaa of atudy 
and achadttling diffieultiaa. 

Baeosnandation: 

Tha davalopnant of a Curriculum Adviaory Board conaiating 
of tha folloiring paopla: Aaaiatant Education Coordinator; 
Daan of Acadamic Affaira from inatitutiona participating 
in contracting ayatam; taachara; raaidanta; ataff mambar 
from Dapartnant of Education and Board of Bighar Educa- 
tion. 

Tha cora eouraaa naadad for an undargraJluata dagraa ahould 
ba contractad and voluntaara racruitad for aupplaaantal 
daaaaa baaad on atudant intaraat. Couraaa ahould ba 
of farad in aaquanca at both tha lowar and uppar diviaion 
lavala. Davalopnant of non-aocial acianca eouraaa naad 
to ba aaphaaizad. Praaantly naglactad araaa of atudy 
auch aa athnic atudiaa, aax aducation, acianca and tha 
arta ahould ba indudad in tha curriculum in a ayatana- 
tic way. Voluntaer taachara could ba utiliaad to of far 
thaaa couraaa. 

Tha f olloiring cora curriculum aa aatabliahad by f.ha 
Board of Higher Education, ahould ba offered over a 
four-term time apan. In addition, daaaaa of apacial 
interaat, including upper-diviaion daaaaa, ahodd be 
offered. 

6 hra. Vriting 121, Writing 222 

9 hra. Engliah Compoaition 111, 112, 113 

3 hrs. Feraonal Health 
12 hra. Biology 
12 hra. Phyaical Science 

9 hra. Social Science 

9 hra. American Hiatory 
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9 hrs. Western Civilization 
12 hrs. Language sequence 
3 hrs. -Speech 

Also, a closer approximation to regular college scheduling 
(i.e., classes meeting two times per week or meeting for 
two sessions in the afternoon and jivening of the same 
day) would be helpful. 

Finding: Need for non-traditional methods of delivery to students 
in isolated areas, such as farm and forest camps. 

Recommendat ion : 

Create credit by examination, "Open University" type 
programs, etc., for those who cannot participate in 
the regular program. 

Finding: Existence of extremely capable students with a history of 
self^'directed learning experiences. 

Recommendat ion : 

Development of CLEP program within the college curriculum. 



Staffing 

Finding: That the present contracting through the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education is satisfactory. 

Recommendat ion : 

That contracting services continue to be made available 
through the Division of Continuing Education. 
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Flnding: The txltting all voluntMr teaching systiB suffers froa 
« lack of coordination and continuity, 

Recoflntndat ion • 

Create partial volunteer, partial contracted teaching ser- 
vice • to assure core eurriculua and predictability in pro- 
gres. Ejc-residents who are qualified for teaching posi- 
tions should be considered. 

Volunteer instructors should be paid travel expenses, asals, 
and $50.00 per tera for clasj preparation to insure 
greater accountability. 

The Affiraative Action Hiring Policy should be taken into 
consideration when contracting and recruiting volunteer 
instructors. 



Facilities 

Finding: An inadequacy of physical facilities (classroom space, 

library, supportive instructional equipasnt, study areas). 

KecoBOsndation : 

A consolidation of existing library facilities, with 
standard cataloging aethods. Shift focus of library froa 
recreational to educational and reference facility. 
Librarian should have professional training and should be 
employed froa outside the corrections systea. Access to 
library facilities should be greatly expanded. A desig- 
nated area should be set aside for teacher interaction 
with students. Designated areas for study with ataosphere 
conducive to learning should be identified. Access to 
typewriters for students who wish to type reports and 
papers should be facilitated where possible. A pool 
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Racommendation: (cont) 

of phonographs, projectors, duplicating equipment and 
tape recorders should be made available for teacher use 
In the classroom. Also, an Inventory of existing text- 
books should be made available to all teachers. 

Supportive Services 

Finding: Need for coordination and expansion of counseling services. 
Recommends t Ion : 

Expansion of group counseling services with the following 

characteristics : 

Retain a professional psychologist from community to 
be rotated every two years and allow group participation 
voluntary on part of student. 

Expand guidance counseling; one counselor for every 30 
full-time students, and make expanded use of vocational 
counselors, utilizing services of vocational counselors 
from coimnunlty colleges and universities, and transitional 
center vocational counselors. 

Expand financial aid advising services, including visita- 
tion of staff from education institution financial aid' 
offices. The assistant education coordinator should 
develop a scholarship fund. 

Finding: Disruption of classroom activities due to other institu- 
tional responsibilities of the client. 

Recommendation : 

Call-outs, cell restrictions, and other obligations (work, 
counseling, testing) should be synchronized with education 
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RftcoBBMttdation: (eont) 

progran to tnaur* a productive and cohaalva Xaarning 
•xperianea. 

Finding: Nacaaaarily iaolatad laaming aituation ratarda prapara- 
tion for elaaaroom participation on tha outaida. 

Raconmandation : 

Allow atudanta from outaida tha Inatitution to enroll in 
and attend claaaea with the reaidenta. 

« 

Finding: Need for continued Inatitutional aupport for itena tach 
aa booka, teacher and counaelor travel, teacher meala. 

Recommendation : 

Attempt to make available textbooka and atudy materiala 
equal to the uaual college atudent needa. The program 
ahould continue to reimburae counaelor a and teachera for 
their travel expenaea and, in order to encourage teacher 
interaction, continue offering awala in the ataff cafe- 
teria for all teachera. 

4 

Identify budget aupport for film and video-tape rentola 
where inatructora deem it an eaaential aapect of the 
courae. 

Finding: The librariea in all three correctional inatitutione are 
lacking in academic reaources. The foctxa in the librariea 
at the preaent time ia oriented toward the recreational 
needa of the client a. 

Recommendation : 

A conq^rehenaive evaluation of the three librariea be made 
by profeaaional librariana with an emphaaia toward an 
expanaion of academic reaourcea* 
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Student Status 

Finding: Need for total involvement of student in education process* 

Recommenda t ion : 

Full- tine student status, no other duties to be imposed* 
Part-time students would have other duties reduced pro- 
portionately* 



Finding: Being a full-time student precludes other income sources* 

Recommendat ion t 

Stipends for full-time education shottld equal standard 
daily stipend of resident labor. 
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EDUCATION RELEASE PROGRAMS 



Th« eorr«etloii«l apparattit to Which guilty Mmndmtm 
are delivered is in every reepeer the aeet ieoleted 
pert of the crininel juetiee eyetea. Mitch ot it is 
physically isolated; its institutions usually have thick 
walls and locked doors* and often they are eituated in 
rur&l ar««a» renete fron the courts iihere the institu- 
tions* inaates were tried and froM the cussiiiiiities where 
they lived; yinally» it is isolated fron the puhli« 
partly by its invisibility and physical reiieteness; 
partly by the inherent lack of di^aaa in wst of its 
activities, but perhaps aost inportantly by the fact 
that the correctional apparatus is often used - or 
sisused - by both the crininel justice systen and the 
public as a rug under which disturbing problens and 
people can be swept. 

The FifesiUent's Coonission on I«aw 
Enforcenent and the Administration 
of Justice - 1967 
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DESCRIPTION OF EXISTING RELEASE PROGRAMS 

There are presently educational release opporttinities available to 
residents of the Oregon State Correctional Institution, the Oregon 
Women's Correctional Center, and the Oregon State Penitentiary. Appli- 
cants for education release programs go through screening mechanisms 
which include review and approval by the Unit Team, the Superintendent, 
and the Deputy Administrator. 

While Oregon Project Newgate was in operation, their students on release 
received financial support for all essentials, including room, board, 
tuition, clothing, books, supplies and a living allowance, as well as 
the additional counseling that was provided by the program. Most of 
these students attended the University, with a few selecting Lane 
Community College for their education. Newgate also supported 21 
students t who were either on parole or had been discharged, with more 
limited financial aid. 

Today a limited version of this program is being continued through a 
legislative appropriation that will maintain state supported educa- 
tion release for the coming year. Other residents have individually 
negotiated financial aid packages with assistance from Project Boost, 
been granted release, and are now attending both two-year and four-year 
higher education institutions. These education release students are 
housed in community centers operated by the Corrections Division. 
Parolees are responsible for their own housing. 

Project Boost is a federally-funded "Talent Search" program administered 
through the State System of Higher Education whose principal objective 
is to assist low Income high school youth in the continuation of their 
education. However, the project has also assumed the responsibility for 
assisting residents of Oregon's corrections institutions in the identi- 
fication of community-based education opportunities and, during the 
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U9t fiscal y««r, was re»pon«ibl« for th« plactmant of on«-hundred «n4 
fifteen resident*, through either education release or parole, into 
coBBmmity-based education programs. Project Boost is operated without 
either the financial support or the staff support of the Corrections 
Division. 

In the coming year, federal dollar support for conmunity-based educa- 
tion programs for corrections clients will be available through the 
Corrections Division under the Comprehensive Employment snd Training 
Act, Vocational Rehabilitation, and Uw Enforcement Assistance Admini- 
stration grants. 

There are presently eight release centers in Oregon: three in^ Eugene, 
two in Portland and one each in Milwaukie, Corvallis and North Bend. 
Plans are underway for the opening of several new release centers 
during the 1973-75 biennium. During the spring term 1974 there were 
approximately 50 education releasees located in these eight centers. 
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REVIP^ OF RESEARCT 

Corrections Division staff and Project Newgate staff were interviewed 
regarding their opinions of the positive and negative aspects of educa- 
tion release programs. The interview responses are sunnarised below 
in the following areas: Staffing; House T.ncation and Orientation; 
Costs; Counseling; Job Placement. 

Alternative delivery systems for college education also were evaluated 
by both staffs. The alternatives under consideration were: Volunteer 
teaching staff; volunteer and contracted teaching staff; fully con** 
tracted: branch of a university; first two academic years run through 
a community college; Board degrees. 



Staffing 

Some Corrections staff interviewed felt that the students in the 
release center need an advocate and that this should be the role 
of, the house counselor. Others suggested that one counselor * o 
assigned to each release center as an academic <*oMns6lwr wh ic a 
second would serve as a personal guidance counselor. 

Regarding the position of house manager, it was noted that among 
his duties should be the supervision of any graduate students 
hired to assist in staffing a release house. The idea of hiring 
graduate students for shift work in education release houses was 
supported. One staff meniber recommended that the selection of the 
graduate students should be more stringent » and that there was need 
to identify students who were sincerely interested in the job. The 
same staff member suggested that graduate students employed 
to work in the release houses be given more of a voice in decision- 
making in those facilities. 
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It was felt by some that the counselors In a release center "make 
or break a program", and that the counselor's abilities are of 
critical iaq>ortance. 

The Newgate staff agreed that there is a need for advocates for 
the students in the house. Also, it was pointed out that if a staff 
member is to be an advocate, he must be independent of the Correc- 
tions Division. 

It was felt that a ratio of one counselor to every 20 students 
should be maintained. The services of the graduate students 
as staff were felt to be an asset to the program. 

House Location and Orientation (education and/or work) 

Some Corrections staff felt that education release housing should 
be close to a university, while others felt that the students should 
attend a community college for their first two years; thus, housing 
should be located near a community college. 

There were conflicting opinions over whether work release students 
and education release students should live in the same house. 
Those who argued for separate facilities felt that the two groups 
have different interests, schedules, and needs, and therefore, 
should be housed separately. 

Those who argued for combined facilities felt that the work release 
students could give the education students a sense of what the 
"real community" is about. 
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It was generally agreedi by the Newgate staff that the education 
release centers should, where possible, be located near several 
universities and community colleges to allow the students to 
attend the school of their choice. Also it was agreed that the 
education release students should live in centers separate from 
those of the work release students, recognizing the differences 
in needs, costs, and schedules between the two groups. 

Costs 

The Corrections staff interviewed agreed that the stipends and 
book allowances for the students should be higher than those 
that were available through Project Newgate; the students are 
allowed $50.00 a term for books and supplies, and $40.00 a month 
stipend. It was suggested that these amounts should be raised 
to $60- $80 for books and supplies, and $50<-$70 stipend. 

Some felt that the stipends and book allowance for those on parole 
also are low. These students were supported for three terms from 
parole date. They were allowed $225.00 the first term, $150.00 
the second term, and $50.00 the third term. It was felt that this 
could be improved by lengthening the time of support given and 
increasing the amount given. Others interviewed felt that the 
present system was adequate. 

The Newgate staff concurred with the view that the stipend allowance 
and book supplies allowance were too low for the students to main-* 
tain themselves adequately. 

The parole support over a three term period was called Project 
Newgate's "program failure" because the insufficient amount of 
support allowed the student and the length of time given could only 
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produce failure on the part of the student. It wee felt that the 
students on parole were being dropped too soon from the program, 
and that financial aid packets should be set up for each student 
to carry him through until graduation. The amount of $200-$250 
a month plus books, tuition, and supplies was suggested as an 
adequate figure. 

Cotmseling 

It was felt by the Corrections staff that the counseling component 
of the program was a major aspect of the program's success or 
failure. A ratio of one counselor to 20 students was suggested. 
It was stressed that the cotmseling should be of a preventative 
nature rather than crisis counseling. Also, it was suggested by 
a staff member that vocational counseling Is needed in the release 
centers. 

Interviewed Newgate staff stressed that the students need round-the- 
clock counseling, and a counselor Is needed in the house (rather 
than inside the institutions^, traveling to the centers). The 
ratio of one counselor for 20 students was suggested as adequate 
for meeting the students* needs. 

Job Placement 

Corrections staff suggested that job placement be the responsibi- 
lity of the educational institution the student is attending. The 
Newgate staff also suggested that job placement be provided through 
the educational insi tut ions and community agencies. 
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Alternative Delivery of Higher Education 

The Corrections staff and the Newgate staff agreed that higher 
education can be delivered best inside the institution through the 
fully contracted method. It was recognized that this taethod would 
enhance the control over the curriculum. However, it was recognised 
that in light of limited financial support, this option might not 
be feasible. 



The second part of the examination of education release programs involved 
interviews with administrators and staff at community colleges and 
four-year institutions. Administrative attitudes, opinions, assess- 
ment of resources, and innovative ideas were explicitly sought in these 
interviews. The purpose of this segment of the study was to provide 
an overall view of some of the release options under consideration. 
Another important goal was the acquisition of data which could aid 
in the selection of future school release sites. 

The specific areas of concern in these interviews were the following: 
Administration of the Program; Housing and Pood; Financial Aid; Student 
Services; Cotmseling Services; Academic Advising; Community Attitude/ 
Liaison; and other services. 

The administrators and staff Interviewed were: 

Lane Community College 

Jack Carter* Dean of Students 

Gerald Rasmussen, Ass't. Dean of Instruction 

Linn-Benton Conmiunity College 

I«e Archibald, Dean of Students 
Bob Adams, Dean of Instruction 
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Portland State Unlvflty 

Joe Blumel, V.P., Academic Affaire 
Tom Burgeee, Counaeling Center 

University of Oregon 

Harry Alpert, V.P., Academic Affairs 
Shirley Wilson, Associate Dean Student Services 
George Ralph, Director, Counseling Center 
Richard Room, Assistant Director, Housing 

Orc<>on College of Education 

Jack Morton, Dean of Students 
Bert Kersh, Dean of Faculty 

Oregon State University 

Stuart Knapp, Dean, Undergraduate Studies 
Robert Chick, Dean of Students 
Robert Phillips, Director, Summer School 
Morris LeMay, Counseling Center 

Chancellor *s Office 

Miles Romney, Vice Chancellor, Academic Affairs 



By category, sunmaries of the responses of those interviewed follow: 
Administration of the Program 

Recommendations of the various college administrators as to the 
organization and delivery of such a system of school release were 
varied. Some felt that the inside program should be rtm by the 
community college, expressing the view that only the connunity 
college offered, in addition to basic academic courses ^ vocational 
training and a two-year degree. Transfer of credits was nowhere 
seen as a problem. The Chancellor's office makes available a very 
helpful booklet, entitled "Transfer Programs" which spells out 
clearly the requirements and transferability of all credits within 
the State System of Higher Education. 
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One officer nad« tht obs«rvatleii that r«le«M etnttrs at t«v«ral of tht 

existing Insltutlons of higher leernlng would be preferable to their 
concentration In one place* In thla nay, advantage could be taken of 
the specialization offered by the various schools, in order to aeet 
specific needs of the clients* 

Several of those interviewed expressed opposition to the eaploynent of 
volunteer teachers, especially in conjunction with the hiring of some 
paid teachers* The point was made that there should be a clear assign-* 
nent of responsibility in order to Insure an ongoing prograa* "If the 

educational program is important to Corrections, it ought not to rely on 
volunteers* Paid, continuing teachers who are good at the job are what 
is needed* The utilization of volunteer teachers alongside paid teachers 
could create tensions which would not contribute to the educational 
effort*" However, others interviewed stressed the dangers of the 
"institutionalization" of paid teachers* There is a real possibility 
of their becoming "identified" with the Corrections aspect of the system, 
both In their own loyalties and in the eyes of their students. For this 
reason, some kind of staff rotation system was advocated* 

Housing 

While dormitory housing is available only at three of the schools stu- 
died (U* of 0*, 0*C*E*, and 0*S*U*) other alternative methods for hous- 
ing can be found* For example, the Work Release Center at Oregon State 
could provide a few slots for students* The Work Release Center in 
Portland is prohibitively far from the campus, and would thus provide 
a transportation problem* The overall view seemed to be that the dor- 
mitory was not the best situation for housing school release stitdents* 
This was due to several factors, among them age, background and cultural 
differentials vis-a-vis the ordinary student population* Private rental 
housing seemed to offer the best solution in all cases* In the instance 
of Linn-Benton Community College, it was felt that a living arrangement 
in Corvallis would give the men two options for school attendance, as 
well as foregoing the possible community reaction to a house located 
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ntar th« LBCC caapui. Llk«wiM, L«a« CooMunity College studenti could 
roiide in tho U. of 0. facility and coamuta to eha LCC caapua vith littla 
difficulty. Among thoae axpariancad in dealing with the preaent univer- 
aity houaing arrangement, it waa thought that amaller living groupa 
(5 to 6 men) would be preferable to having 20 to 25 men aharing the aame 
houae. Some kind of a dorm contract arrangement aeemed to be the beat 
anawer to the problem of food aervice for theae atudenta. 

Financial Aid 

Since all achoola rely heavily on Federal iunding for their financial aid 
packagea, there would aeem to be no extraordinary problem for achool- 
releaae clienta. Keen competition with the reat of the atudent body 
waa mentioned aa a factor at two of the achoola. $2600 aeemed standard 
aa to the maximum aid available to the single student. An Inside-the- 
walla interview waa suggested as soon as the student applied for aid. 
This would ensure early application aa well as correct completion of 
forms. B.E.O.G. money, Work-Study Jobs, and long-term, as well aa 
short-term student loana would be available. The quota of students offered 
financial aid la largely dictated by the availability of Federal funds. 
While these students would not be granted preferential treatment, neither 
would they be discriminated against in the granting of aid. One algni- 
f leant problem was mentioned with regard to loans: it would seem to be 
an unfair burden to place on an ex-convict to aaddle him with aeveral 
thousand dollars worth of student loans. This is a consideration which 
the educational directors would have to take into account; financial aid 
officers could not be expected to make this policy decision. Another 
factor waa the following: in Eugene, a student at the U. of 0. gets 
slightly more money than doea a student at Lane Community College. Thus, 
the choice of school could be influenced by money considerations (as 
well as status considerations), when* in fact, the best Interests of the 
student are not served by such a decision-making mechanism. 
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Student Services 

Obviously, special services would have to be tailored to special needs 
as they arise. However, some of these needs are no different from those 
of the average student, and can be anticipated with little difficulty. 
There is a wide range of adaptability of existing special programs to these 
special requirements. For example: a tutorial project in mathematics 
could be expanded to cover other subject areas. Programs for existing 
"high-risk" students could be adapted to release students requirements. 

The statement of officials at one of the community colleges is indica- 
tive of the best response to our inquiries: "We are in the business of 
making commitments to students that are not able to learn anywhere else. 
We are here to handle those students that the University cannot. This 
is one of the college's goals. 'The New Student' is the focus of our 
efforts, and within that group, the ex-convict is one of our primary 
target groups." 

Administrators stated that the goal of any college should be academic 
and emotional success. This element of success is especially important 
in the lives of those the society has labeled as "failing". To ensure 
such success, a college campus has to be an "open, trusting place." 
The extent to which the services offered by the college help attainment 
of this goal is the extent to which the efficiency of these services can 
be measured. 
Counseling 

\4hile funding was obviously a limiting factor, most institutions demon- 
strated a willingness, not only to extend existing facilities to these 
particular special students, but also to incorporate innovative programs 
to meet their particular needs. Examples of such programs include: 
group therapy experiences; transitional support group with counselor; 
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prt-release eounstling; on-campus counselor tattions; special counseling 
in hunan relations, survival, how to study, health natters; encourage- 
ment of faculty members to develop one-to-one relationships; special 
group of faculty advisors to take an interest in special problems; 
utilization of existing facilities (such as School of Social Work at 
P.S.U.) to deal with special problem areas; training sessions for staff 
at release house; utilization of psychologist and psychiatrist at Student 
Health Centers. Some individuals reiterated the limitations of such 
innovative possibilities without adequate subsidization by the state. 
However, the small numbers of release students would not seem to present 
an immediate need for large expenditures or for totally new program initi- 
ation. The most fruitful approach would seem to lie in utilization of 
existing facilities as well as for imaginative interaction on the parts 
of existing staff members. 



Academic Advising 

None of the schools studied offered a very comprehensive structure for 
academic advising, with the possible exception of the University of 
Oregon. Most officials reflected the opinion that the best academic 
advising was done by faculty members on an informal, one-to-one basis. 
They stressed that the special needs of these students should not be 
forgotten, however. These needs include a possible history of failure 
on the part of the schools to meet the needs of these Individuals. 
Such an unfortunate experience could well color the college experience 
and should be accounted for. Other special needs include the difficulty 
of the first (or transitional) term on the college campus. Special 
effort needs to be made to see that the inside program is cohesive and 
organized enough to provide advising as well as near-coJlege experience 
(as far as that is possible within the walls), in order to ease the 
academic culture shock which many of the students experience. Often 
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dl£f«r«ntlal ttandards are tpplitd by teaehtrt to »tttd«ttti ifithln th« 
penitentiary, giving the students distorted pictures of their own 
abilities and capacities, as well as misguided direction in terns o£ 
career planning. Most schools reflected little concern with the 
ability of each school to handle the challenge of academic advising 
through normal, existing avenues. 

Academic and Community Atmosphere 

Perhaps the most telling comment of an academic administrator is the 
following: "Newgate is a hell of a concept; is has proved that you can 
change behavior." All but two of the institutions visited exhibited 
a high degree of enthusiasm for a college release program. In only one 
instance was there reserve as to the possible acceptance by the local 
community of such an installation. In the smallest coimnunity involved, 
administrators assessed the reaction as typical of any small community 
(especially since the economic dependence of the community centered 
around revenue generated by the college) in that it would be generally 
receptive - low-key, and non-draaatic. 

An overall reaction from the Chancellor's office was as follows: 
"Newgate represents an enlightened view. We need to extend this 
opportunity to as many of the men as possible. They deserve a 
chance." 

While the eastern and southern community colleges were not visited, the 
administrators of those community colleges that were visited expressed 
some doubt as to the receptivity of the coimnunity to such a release 
center. The more cosmopolitan settings of Eugene And Portland seemed 
to offer tho most receptive atmospheres. Even In Corvallis, where some 
local resistance might be expected, administrators pointed out that the 
issue of ex-convicts on campus was dealt with four or five years ago, 
and that the community now provides a setting for constructive dialogue. 
It was even suggested that a local support group aaong the local citi- 
zens be established. 
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R^view of Related Research 

The final section of the education release programs phase of this study 
involved the review and analysis of a recently completed conprehensive 
study of college level prison education programs in nine states, includ- 
ing five Newgate programs - Oregon, Minnesota, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky - and four other prison college education programs. The four 
non-Newgate programs were selected on the basis of their constituting 
significant variations from what the Newgate programs basically had in 
common. The study was funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
conducted by the consulting firm of Marshall, Kaplan, Cans, and Kahn, 
San Francisco, California. The final report was completed in April, 1973. 

The study design included evaluation of three aspects common to the 
Newgate and non-Newgate programs: (1) an evaluation of Program Process, 
which involved an examination of the program's effectiveness. Impact, 
and survival; (2) an evaluation of post-prison careers; and (3) a 
cost-benefit analysis of the programs. Following is a summarization of 
data from this O.E.O. study that attempts to evaluate post-prison careers 
and provide a cost-benefit analysis of the programs reviewed. 

A "participant" in the evaluation of post-prison careers was defined 
as a student who had completed 12 semester units on the inside program 
and/or was released to the outside program prior to January 1, 1972. 
The total sample consisted of 995 persons; included were (1) a group 
of released participants from each program site who were interviewed 
direct iy; (2) an additional group of participants from each Newgate 
site (except New Mexico* for whom post-release data was gathered from 
secondary sources such as parole records); (3) two c^:^trol groups 
(qttalified non-participants including some who were interviewed and 
some who were followed from records); and (A) a comparison group 
selected from the general population at each Newgate site which was 
followed through parole records. 
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Thrse measures of success were used in evaluating post-prison careers: 
recidivism ; stability and self-sufficiency - "making it"; and achieve- 
ment , security and satisfaction - "doing good". 

Data was gathered for all groups through a combination of survey, 
interview, and a search of individual records. The principal findings 
were as follows: 

Recidivism 

Recidivism for this study was conventionally measured by return to 
prison. Zn the Oregon Newgate participant groups, the percentage 
of persons returned for a new felony was lower than that of the 
coaqikarison group. 

RECIDIVISM 



Length of Time Since Release Percent of Oregon Newgate Participants 

Returned for a New Felony 

I N 

3 months 6% 92 

6 months 15^ 87 

9 months 20Z 82 

12 months 2A% 75 

15 months 25% 67 

18 months 26% 62 

At time of last information 32Z 91 

(average 24 months) 



The percentage of actual favorable legal outcomes 18 months after 
release for Oregon Newgate participants was 74Z. Information con- 
cerning the legal outcomes of Newgate participants at the time of 
last information (an average of two years since release) shows 
that 68Z, or 62 of 91, participants had favorable legal outcomes. 
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"Maklng It" 

This measure was based on maintaining at least minimal levels of 
stability and self-sufficiency while refraining from behavior likely 
to lead to conflict with law enforcement and supervisory agencies. 

The amount of time employed since release and drinking and drug 
records since release were used as measures of "making it," It 
was found that more Newgate participants have been fully employed - 
or in school since release than have persons in the control or 
comparison groups . Also, the Oregon Kewgate participant groups 
had notably lower percentages of persons with drug or drinking 
problems since release than did their respective comparison i^roups 
despite the fact that the Newgate students included a higher per- 
centage of persons with past records of drug or drinking problems 
than did the comparison group. 

Among those persons interviewed* the percentage of persons who 
admitted that, although they had not been sent to jail or prison 
since release, they had been Involved in major illegal activities 
since release was higher in the control groups than in any Newgate 
participant groiip, 

"Doing Good" 

This measure is an indicator of the extent to which a person has 
established a relatively secure and satisfying lifestyle. This 
concept of success represents standards traditionally used in our 
society to evaluate the success of non-convict members of society. 

How successful a person was in "doing good" was based on the following 
information: 

level of educational and occupational achievement, taking 
into account: the percentage of time employed or in school 

l<iS 
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Percentagt Dtstrtbuttons wtthin Indtvtduat 
Ntasures of "Making It" 



!• Ferctnuge of time cinployed and/ 
or tn school since releasa 

75t-89l 
kO%'7k% 

tl. Ortnktng or drug problems 
since release 

No drtnktng or drug 
problems 



Oregon 



Newgate Partt- 
c! pants 



73* 
78* 
85« 



811 



Comparative 

Group 



sot 

60% 

m 



N's 



84 



50 



Percentage Distributions within Individual 
Measures of "Making It" 



I. Percentage of time employed and/ 
or In school since release 

90- I cot 

75t-89l 

II. Drinking or drug problems 
since release 

No drinking or drug 
problems 



Oregon 



Newgate Parti- 
cipants 



73* 
78* 
85* 



81* 



Comparative 

Group 



50* 
60* 
80* 



58* 



N's 



50 
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and th« ttability of «Bq>loynent; extent of Mvlnge eeeumilated; 
developnent of strong friendthipe; and achlevenent of personal 
goals* 

As a sunnary measure for "doing good" each person was rated according 
to a three point scale with ratings of "high success »" "medium 
success," and "low success*" 

* *High Success" is used to describe those people who feel that 
they are making excellent progress towards personal goals and 
have a "good Job." 

"Medium Success" describes those people who feel they haven't 
made too much progress towards personal goals, and have a 
"poor job" which they work steady at* 

"Low Success" describes those who are not achieving goals and 
who are not working steady, or are unemployed* 

It was foxmd that 78% of the Newgate participants rated High or 
Medium coa^tared to 52Z of the conqparison group* 

The following chart indicates that the Newgate participants were 
able to experience more vertical mobility in their career than 
«iere the comparison group* Vertical mobility allows the person 
to experience a full range of advancement steps in his career. 
In the Newgate participant group 48Z were able to attain a posi- 
tion ranging from a high income white collar worker to a skilled 
laborer. While 36Z of the comparison group was able to attain 
the skilled laborer Job category, 0% were able to attain work in 
the higher income white collar category. 
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Percentage Distribution within Individual 
Measures of "Doing Good" 



Oregon 



1. Occupational and/or scholastic 
Achievement 

A. Job category* 

worked as higher Income white 
collar worker, semi -profess I ona 1 , 
professional, executive or owner 
medium size business 

worked as low-medium Income white 
collar worker or skilled laborer; 
or was full-time student completing 
at lease one semester and still 
attending 

II. Job Stability 

changed Jobs less than one time 
for every six months released 



Newgate Part I - 
cl pants 



Comparative 

Group 



1U 



0% 



3n 



36t 



89t 



62t 



*lf employed or In school at least 7St of the time during the period 
released and In one po^'Itlon for at least three months. 



E ducational Achievement 

The educational ayatea of a correctional Inatltutlon haa the potential 
for not only educating the participant while he Is In the Inatltutlon, 
but perhaps more Importantly, It can be the beginning of an education 
proceaa which will continue after the participant la releaaed from the 
Institution. It was found that 93Z of the Newgate participants planned 
to attend college after release. This can be compared to the percen** 
tage of the comparison group that planned to attend college after 
release, which was 40Z. 
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Conetrnlng actual college ettendenee after release. 78% of the 
Newgate participants completed at least one college course after 
release, vh±l9 402 of the conqparlson group coaq^leted at least 
one course after release. The Nevgate participant group also 
showed a higher percentage of participants completing at least 
one senester after release - 55% of the Newgate participants 
conpared to 2 72 of the comparison group. 



Planned and Actual Contlnuetton of College Education 
by Program Participants 



Oregon 

NeMgate Parti- Comparative 

c I pants Group 

% Planned to attend college 

upon release S3t S^t 

X Completing at I east- -one ^ 

college course arter release yBX ktt 

% Completing at leest one 

semester after release* 55* 27* 



Ns 60 50 

^These figures do not account for those students Mho were eurre&tlj in their 
first semester since release at the tlM of the study. 
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Dollar Benefits From Increased Federal Income Tax Paid Over 20-Yft>g 
Period 

Irrespective of their Impact on "recidivism" and over and beyond the 
value terms of the enhancement of the quality of the lives of those 
who participate In the programs. In the most straightforward way, 
the programs pay their own way. 



To establish a base of Income Increases by education, the salaries 
of all persons who were Interviewed In the study who had not 
attended school after release, or who had quit school and worked 
for three months full-time, or who had finished school and were 
working full-time, were controlled by education. Then the annual 
federal income tax for this salary was calculated. To establish 
an Income t«x Increment, the tax paid by those who had completed 
one year, two years, three years or four years or more was compared 
to tax paid by those who had completed less than one year of college. 
This produced an estimate of increases In taxes paid for persons of 
different educational levels. These were then multiplied by 20 to 
obtain a projection of Increased taxes paid over a 20-year period.^ 

The following chart shows over a 20-year period that a person 
with an educational level of less than one year of college would 
have an Income tax Increment of $0, while a person at a four-year 
college level have a $13,280 Income tax Increment. 



Marshall, Kaplan, Cans, Evaluation of Newgate and Other Prison 
Education Programs. Final Report, A Summary , 1973, p. 24. 
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MEAN IHCOME AND TAX INCREMENT BY EDtfCATIOM 



College 
Level 


N 


Mean 

Monthly 
Wage 




Annual 
Federal 

Income 
Tax 


Increment Over 
Base 

(Category One) 


20 Year 
Increment 


Lees then 
One year 


102 


$ 447 


$5»364 


$ 272 


-0- 




One Year 


47 


$ 445 


$5,340 


$ 264 


-8 


$ 160 


TWO Years 


13 


$ 531 


$6,372 


$ 446 


$174 


$3,480 


Three Years 


7 


$ 571 


$6,852 


$ 535 


$263 


$5,260 


Four Years 


11 


$ 754 


$9,048 


$ 936 


$664 


$13,280 



2 



^IBID., p, 25. 
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PR06BAM BBCOMHENDATIONS - EDUCATION RELEASE PROGRAMS 

Education prograas offarad inaida corraetional Inatitutlona ahould not 
ba vlawad aa **tamlnal** but aa praparatory for continuing aducation. 
Oiraet linkagaa batwaan tha inaida and outaida coaponanta of tha aduca- 
tional program ahould ba atrong and wall-artictaatad and continuing 
coaniunication batwean thaaa two conponanta ahould ba ona of tha 
priaary goala of tha antira correct iona ataff . 

WE RECOMMEND : That thz po^lUvz placimznt tht ctCtnt in 
a cormuMXy-boied tdacational p^ogfum be idtntiiitd a& tht 
ptUmviy goal ^ok coJiAZctioiu tduaUlon activity, Juidz 
tducational oUeAingA 6houZd be 6tfLactu/izd in Auck a my 
(U to huppoHt tilt moxfzmznt tho, cliznt touwid continu&d 
tducation in a cotmunity 6ztting at tkt toAJUut po^^ibtt 
timz. 

Following are specific ri isnendations for education release programs 
that are organized into fx i areas: Release Process t Release House 
Operation; Parolees ; Communication and Linkage ; and Community Centers . 

Release Process 

Finding: There are two types of release programs: work release and 
education release. Work release programs have not developed 
complementary education programs. Education release pro- 
grams have emphasized participation in four-year college 
programs. 

Recommends t ion : 

Integration of work and school release efforts should be a 
goal at the release houses where dictated by client interest. 
Slots for combination work/education release should be estab- 
lished. 

Those individuals who are not interested or not academically 
prepared for participation in a four-year higher education 
program, but who are interested in education release, should 
be encouraged to identify a community college or proprietary 
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tchoel which night better meet their particular edttcational 
needs in a conntunity setting. 

The goal of inside educational programs should be the place- 
nent of the client in a community-based program at the 
earliest possible time. 

Finding: Students in A.B.E. and Vocational/Paraprofessional Education 
programs lack channels in their educational programs through 
which to move into related community-based programs. 

Recommendation : 

All inside A.B.E. and Vocational/Paraprofessional Education 
programs be structured in such a way as to facilitate move- 
ment into community-based training. These programs should 
receive emphasis equal to four-year higher educational 
release programs. 



Finding: Uncertainty on the part of clients as to criteria and eligi- 
bility for school release. 

Recommendation : 

Establishment of standard educational release requirements, in 
written form. 
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Flndlng: There Is now no mechanism for appeal when school release Is 
denied* 

Recommendation : 

Establish a formal channel for review of denial of release. 
This would include specific delineation of steps client 
must take to qualify in the future. 

Finding: Existing education release programs do not allow for the 

individual on release who chooses to drop out of an educa- 
tional program. 

Recommendation : 

Develop a method to allow such individuals to remain in the 
community on a work release or work/education release status. 



Release House Operation - Based on a review of the educational release 
program operated by the Oregon Project Newgate during the 
previous six years, the following recommendations are made 
concerning educational release house operation: 

Finding: Need for expansion and diversification of educational release 
services available to clients. Need for expanded options for 
location of halfway houses. 

Recommendat ion : 

Placement in educational programs should be available through 
all release facilities. An individual on work release should 
be encouraged to continue his education on a part-time basis. 

VThile there appears to be a justification for maintaining 
educational release centers for those attending four-year 
institutions, we recommend development of combined work/educa- 
tional release centers for those attending two-year institu- 
tions. 
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Reconmendation: (cont) 

Mew release centers should be located in the proximity of an 
educational institution. 

Three types of release houses could serve the needs of a 
diverse client population. These are: 

^. Community-based facility operated by Corrections Division. 
The staff would include a Corrections off leer (s) and the 
facility would house higher risk individuals. 

2. Private community-based facilities through which the 
Corrections Division would place low risk clients in a 
community setting; such as Women's Transitional Living 
Center, now operating in Eugene. 

3. Residential or dormitory services contracted with educa* 
tional institutions, and run by such institutions. These, 
again, would serve the lower-risk clients. 

Finding: Lack of adequate academic counseling available in many release 
centers. 

Recommenda t ion : 

That a qualified counselor be placed in each release center 
to provide for academic advising. 

Finding: Kecogalr^d value of existing client advisory boards in release 
centers. 

Reconmendation : 

Continuation of client advisory boards. 

Finding: On-campus meals provide for regular, Informal interaction 

between the client and the academic community. This service 
Is available on most campuses on a contracted or meal ticket 
basis. 
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Reeonnendat ion : 

Clients participating in education programs be encouraged 
to take neals on campus where possible. 

Finding: The placement of custody responsibilities with a counselor 
does not allow for the type of honest, open exchange neces- 
sary in a counseling relationship. 

Recommendation t 

Clear separation of custody and counseling responsibilities 
in the release houses. 



Finding: There appear to exist benefits in the employment of 

college students to fulfill partial staffing requirements. 
Such staffing has proved successful in the past; it is eco- 
nomical and allows for improved interaction between the client 
and the community. 

Recommendation : 

IJhere custody considerations allow, the hiring of community 
members on a part-time basis to meet certain staffing 
requirements . 



Finding: A stable financial support system is necessary for on-going 
educational participation. 

Recommenda t ion : 

Each school release client receive financial aid support in 
the amount recommended by the financial aid office at the 
participating educational institution. This support should 
be identified through use of financial aid packages, scholar- 
ships, G.I. Bill benefits, special grants, and additional 
supplemental funds from Corrections Division. 
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Recoianendatlon: (cone) 

Options of part-tine Miploymant should b« offersd, whers 
possible, to those individuals who do not wish to incur 
indebtedness through school loans. 



Parolees 

Finding; There is not adequate support available for parolees inter- 
ested in continuing their education. 

Recommendation : 

To ensure reasonable opportunity for continuing education, 
leading to positive placement in the connunity, we reeonmend 
additional support in the following areas: 

That paroled clients while continuing their education 
be offered access to educational . release counseling 
staff. In addition, there should be identified on the 
counseling staff of each academic institution partici- 
pating, a co'jnseling staff member, one of whose primary 
responsibilities would include providing assistance to 
correct ioatl clients. 

That Project BOOST be contracted to provide assistance 
in the identification of continued financial support 
for these clients. 

That an option for short-term housing, at a nominal fee, 
be made available for a limited amount of time to 
paroled or discharged clients who wish to continue their 
education. These facilities should be supported by both 
the Corrections Division and the community in which they 
are located. 



ronmunicatlon and Linkcge 

Finding: Confusion and apprehension on the part of potential releasees, 
parolees or dischargees regarding campus life, facilities, 
and services available, etc. 
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Reeonawndation : 

Prf-r«lcate counMling be providtd on the intide by teane 
from the college to be attended, including: Acadenic 
Advising, Counseling Center, Student Services, Placenent 
Service, and Housing Office. 

On-campus orientation and awareness programs run by college 
staff members. This should include an orientation to 
existing coimunity services as well (libraries, buses, 
special services, etc.). 

Finding: Inconsistent awareness on the part of faculty members as 
to the needs, special problems or individual potential of 
these students. 

Many students within the walls have never seen a college 
campus and have little understanding of its operation, 
atmosphere, offerings, etc. 

Recommendation : 

/ Development of visitations to the caBq>us for interested 

clients with tours, talks by university personnel, end ques- 
tion-and-answer periods. 

Finding: Special needs of client/student to develop adequate study 
skills (including test preparation, study-time allocation, 
etc.) special counseling and career guidance. 

Recommettdation : 

The house counselors and the education coordinator work with 
the college to establish a "Special Services package" which 
would be made available at the client's option. Awareness 
of such a package should be the responsibility of the house 
counselor. 
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Finding: Difficulties experienced by clients in career pleeement. 
Reconmende tion : 

Cooperation between college placement service and educational 
program staff in finding ways to ameliorate this difficulty. 
State Division of Employment resources be made available, 
as well as the Career Information System service. 

Finding: Willing interest on the part of local citisens to help in 
the transitional problem. 

Reeoomendat ion : 

Encouragement of all citixen efforts to make corrections a 
truly connunity-based endeavor. This would include help 
to those wishing to start citiaen support groups, housing 
options for paroled students, meal options with local people 
in their homes, and other innovations which would serve the 
interests of both the clients and the community. 



Community Centers 

Finding: The Corrections Division has been unable to implement as an 
alternative treatment method the direct placement of the 
client following sentencing in a community education program. 

Recommenda t ion : 

Community education centers be established to receive indivi- 
duals directly following sentencing. These centers should be 
operated in a manner similar to existing and recommended 
release centers. 
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THB PROBLEM 

In 1967, a nationwide survey for the President *8 Commission on Law 
Enforcement stated: 

The outstanding characteristic of this survey's findings 
is that they locate and measure the wide gap between 
correctional standards and correctional practices. 1 

This is not a review of those standards nor an assessment of their 
appropriateness, but the above statement does have implications directly 
related to corrections personnel, persons who are attempting to itq>le- 
ment programs to lessen the distance between developing new philosophies 
in the field of corrections and the existing practices of corrections 
staff. Attempts to explain this "gap" between existing standards and 
practices must take into consideration the availability of resources 
to address the problem and their manner of utilisation. One explanation 
may be that adequate resources are unavailable - in the forms of funding, 
education resources and manpower; or, that although some of the above 
resources might be available in abundance, there is a failure to make 
use of them to the degree possible. This study attempts to identify ways 
in which existing education systems might better respond to the need 
within our society to produce corrections personnel who are more capable 
of examining, evaluating and redefining corrections goals and standards 
and developing programs to insure their Implementation. 

The Joint Coimnission, 1969, in "Outlook for Manpower Needs" concluded 
in part: 

...prudence dictates that, instead of seeking to arrive at 
numerical quotas needad to fill the kinds of Jobs that are 
found In institutions today, attention should be focused on 
the essential needs of offenders who are likely to be con- 
fined in the institutions of tomorrow, the kinds of services 
that will meet those needs, and the qualifications and train- 
ing necass&ry for men and women who can provide such services. 
Manpower for correctional institutions will then be sein net 
so much in terms of numbers of personnel as in the Judicious 
use of these resources through varied organisational 



^Survey for the President's Cosnission on Law Enforcement and Administra* 
tion of Justice by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Crime 
o . and delinquency . Vol. 13i; No. l,^anuary 1967, p. 260. 
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arrangemtntt and eontlauout interaction with univcrtitiaa, 
profassional groups, and aganeias in tha eoanunitiaa to 
which offandara will ratttxn.2 

Tha Coomiaaion praaantad Mta than 50 racoonandationa ralatad to aanpewar 
naada. Thaaa racomandationa wara baaad upon tha racognition that rahab- 
ilitation afforta wara not widaly auccaaaful* that continuing failura 
waa inavitabla and that cantral to davaloping and inplananting auccaaa- 
ful prograaa waa tha critical iaaua of tha quality of nanpowar. 

In a Conaultant*a Papar for tha Joint Coomiaaion, Polk netad, *'It ia 
axpactad that a ahortaga of profaaaionally trainad t^araonnal will 
become incraaaingly critical over tha next few yaara". Re further 
atated: 

Shortages of paraonnal raiae obvioua quaationa about the 
paat education and training afforta of higher education. 
The univeraity will be a potential aouree of aupport and 
innovation aa the cry for "law and order" placea incraaaed 
preaaure on correctiona. Both aa a center for eaqperiaan- 
tation and ideaa for aervice and experimentation, the 
univeraity muat play the role of ally aa correctiona cornea 
to gripa with thaaa challengea.^ 



Korim, 1973, pointed out that the Joint CoBmiasion had failed to ade- 
quately identify the functiona and neceaaary conpetenciea of correc- 
tiona' paraonnal (line officara in particular).^ K£tjit extenaive 
reaaarch one conduaion, aimilar to that of tha Joint Commiasion, 
waa obvioua. Korim atatea: 

A aarious revelation that cornea from an analyaia of tha 
characteriatica of correctional officera, the functiona 
performed, and thw competenciea needed ia that 



^Galvin, John J. and Karachi, Loren, Manpower and Training in Correctional 
Inatitutions . Staff Report of Joint Coaniaaion on Correctional Manpower 
and Training, December 1969, p. 72. 

^Polk, Kenneth, The Univeraity and Correctiona. Potential for Collabora- 
tive Relationahipa . A Joint Commiaaion on Correctional Manpower and 
Training Consultants Paper, January, 1969, p. 2. 

^rim, Andrew S., Improving Correctiona Paraonnal Through Community 
Collegea . American Asaoc. of Co«nunlfi.|«d Junior Collegea/In Cooperation 
O with the American Bar Aaaoc./Suppor«i?*i the LEAA, U.S. Dept. of Juatice, 

ERJC Auguat, 1973. 
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eomctlonal agtnei«8 are oftttn ttaf f«d with inmdaqtiattly 
prtpartd lint worktrt. Bteautt of th« lack of axparionea 
and •dueational praparatioii» noat eorraetlonal offieara 
ara not in an advantagaoua poaition to eopa affaetivaly 
with tha proeaaa of praparing of f andara to carry out 
raaponaibla, atabla and produetiva rolaa in tha eoBBuni- 
tiaa to which thay will ratum. Many paraona contend 
that lina offieara ara tho priaary rahabilitativa forea 
in correctional ayatana bacauaa of tha fraquancy of 
faca-to-faca contact batwaan inauitaa and cuatodial par- 
aonnal. All too of tan, an inaxpariancad» poorly adu- 
catad eorractional officar earriaa tha burdan of tha 
ehallangaa of rehabilitation.^ 

It baconaa apparent that the field of correct iona haa been aevaraly 
neglected in the raala of hunan aervicea careera. Further* it appaara 
that in order to cope with that neglect, a high priority haa to be 
placed upon aaauring tha accaaaibility of education reaourcaa for 
correctiona careera. 



The atated need to provide better acceaa to exiating education 
reaourcaa ia not naant to iaply that preaantly the education 
coBBunity haa the reaourcaa naceaaary to aolve all the probleaa 
related to ataff davelopoMnt in the field of correctiona or that 
it haa extended leaderahip that would effectively encourage auch 
human aervicea agenciea to utilise their aervicea. On the con- 
trary, hunan aervicea agenciea have expended »ich energy developing 
their own education and training prograaa bacauaa the coHnitaenta 
and reaourcaa ware uot forthcoming from the education conninitiea. 
Polk atataa: 

Tha proeeaa of education at the university level doea not 
atart with an eiqplicit conception of the educational and 
training requirementa of tha outaida world, then work it a 
way backward into the educational world, defining edu- 
cational proceaaea by virtue of their "fit" to outaida 
requirementa. Instead, the educational inatitutiona 
attempt to maintain a timeleaa concept of an Educated 
Man and apecifically reject the notion that education - 



IBID., p. 16. 
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etpeelally, but not only, university education - should 
fit, say, public service or occupational requirements of 
aodem society. The curriculum of the universities reflects 
such views, and any attempt to alter the curriculum must 
contend vith this process of defining what is "appropriate** 
university education. 6 



Thus, we are left with the continuing search for a cooperative effort 
that will allow the best resources of corrections and of education to 
be blended into attempts to provide for new leadership and direction 
in the corrections area of our criminal justice system. 

The primary focus of this study is to review education resources available 
In Oregon and from those, to suggest future possibilities thr*- might 
enhance the effectiveness of persons whose careers are sought In 
corrections. It is an attempt to discuss possibilities for expanding 
and/or modifying the education development of those persons who, as 
corrections employees, confront the daily lamediacies of incarcera- 
tion and rehabilitation In Oregon, With a perspective that assumes 
that change can be directed to adequately meet the public need. 



^olk, op. dt., p. 5. 
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STAFF TRAINING AND STAFF EDUCATION 

For clarity of thought, « distinction netds to be madt between a con- 
cept of education and a concept of training. We tcknoirledge the 
intertwining of theae two concepts, but for the purposes of this 
report, the following differentiation is nade: Education ideally 
affords an ability to think critically and analytically and to seek 
access to the facts necessary to do so. It is a process whereby 
attitudes are fomulated and decisions derived upon which one nay 
logically act. Training is defined as a process of acquiring the 
particular skills necessary to implement progrsm goals derived from 
an education process. The degree and quality of education is 
reflected in the formulation of the question to be asked and accur- 
ate definitions of the problems to be addressed. It is only after 
proceeding through a process of problem exploration, identification 
and examination - an education process - that relevant training 
programs can be defined. One of the purposes of this report is to 
emphasize the ever-constant need for evaluating, in the context of 
a dynamic, changing society, the basic assumptions upon which goals 
are based. An educated manpower pool is critical to this need. 
This is not to de-emphasize the need for quality training or the 
need to provide adequate support for that training. It is to stress 
that the accessibility of quality education programs to corrections 
personnel is also critical. 
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REVIEW OF RgSBARCH 



With the cooperation of the Corrections Division, Interviews and surveys 
were conducted with direct-service staff, supervisors, and executive- 
level staff. In addition, an abundance of materials concerning present 
efforts by the Division were made available. Interviews and discussions 
were conducted with community college and higher education faculty and 
personnel, related to existing and potential criminal Justice system prograas. 



Corrections Division Staff Development and Training -» A Summary 

The following Information provides a detailed review of staff training and 
events Influencing that training for the 1971-73 blennlum. It Is offered 
here directly from the 1971-73 Training Report, Oregon Corrections 
Division: 

The Department of Htman Resources was established on July 1, 
1971. Juvenile correctional programs previously aligned with 
the Corrections Division were transferred to the Children's 
Services Division. This necessitated a reorganization of 
training services. 

Budgetary cuts left only $4,200 for direct training (exclu- 
sive of central administrative costs of the Manpower 
Development and Training Section). These funds were to 
sf;rve approximately 900 employees for the entire blennlum. 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration funds (LEAA) 
became available during the third quarter of the blennlum. 
With the aid of a $25,000 and a $30,000 training grant, 
a comprehensive 18-month training plan was developed 
during the third quarter of the blennlum. 

The $25.000 Inservlce Training grant was Implemented during 
the third quarter and fully operational during the fourth 
quarter. Three hundred and sixty (360) staff (O.S.P., 
O.S.C.I., O.W.C.C.) each received twelve (12) hours of 
training In "Day to Day Understanding and Working with 
Offenders", (A, 320 manhours of training). One hundred 
thirty five (135) supervisors each received 24 hours of 
"Work Planning and Performance Appraisal" training (3,240 
manhours of training). The National Institute of Crime 
and Delinquency Conference (NICD) was held In Portland 
and enabled 121 Corrections Division personnel to attend 
at least one day of the conference (appifoxlaately 968 manhours 
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of training). In total, 8,528 nanhours of training were 
conducted during the third and fourth quarters. 

At the peak of training during the fourth quarter, a lieute- 
nant at the penitentiary was fatally stabbed. This resulted 
in abandonment of the eighteen->inonth training plan. The 
$30.000 Inservlce Training grant was allocated to "Etaiergeney, 
Safety, and Riot Control" training. This training was inple-> 
nented during the fifth and sixth quarters with the following 
results: 140 O.S.P. staff each received 16 hours of training 
(2,240 nanhours) and 52 O.S.C.X. staff were trained for vari- 
able time periods (676 nanhours). In total, 192 institutional 
staff received 2,916 nanhours of training. 

At the beginning of the sixth quarter, the Training Coordina- 
tor (Duane Shln^ach) made a promotional transfer to another 
agency. It required five months to fill the position. Federal 
training funds (LEAA) were completely exhausted. The train- 
ing officer from O.S.C.I., who was serving as the Corrections 
Division audio-visual technician, moved to a promotional posi- 
tion at the county level. It was approxlauitely four aonths 
before the position was filled. 

Notwithstanding the setbacks In personnel and funding, several 
major training developments took place during the sixth 
quarter: 

1. The administrators of the Corrections Division strongly 
supported the development of training standards and 
commissioned the Manpower Development and Training 
Director to develop a report and recommendations; 

2. A study of O.W.C.C. training needs was coa^letad and 
a plan developed to meet those needs; 

3. A $5.3 million IMPACT proposal for correctional programs 
in Portland, Oregon was written. The proposal included 

a training component and was to cover a three-year period; 
and 

4. Direct training Included 20 supervisors who each received 
eight (8) hours of training in "Work PlannLig and Per- 
formance Appraisal" (160 nanhours). 

The seventh quarter was the beginning of a new era in training. 
Management strongly backed the recommendations on standards for 
centralized Induction-Orientation training. A $60.000 Corrections 
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and Jail Training grant. Although the highest yield in trainees 
and manhours of training took place in the fourth quarter, th«» 
eighth quarter brought the greatest diversity in training programs. 
Training results included: (1) 53 staff for the first two days of 
Induction-Orientation (840 manhours); (2) 41 staff for the sacond 
three days of Induction-Orientation (984 manhours); (3) 29 correc- 
tional officers for the second five days of Induction-Orientation 
(1,174 manhours); (4) 16 field counselors for Counseling by Objec- 
tives (384 manhours); (5) 11 O.W.C.C. staff for Human Relations 
training (68 manhours) ; (6) 16 supervisors for Work Planning and 
Performance Appraisal (208 manhours); and (7) 2 staff for specialisad 
Conferences and Workshops (48 manhours). In total, 165 staff 
received 3,706 manhours of training during the eighth quarter. 

The following chart: 1971-1973 Training Statistical Suwnary 
provides breakdowns of significant training statistics (please 
see following page). 

In summary, the 1971-73 biennium concluded with the following 
major training accomplishments: 

1.. Eleven 0.1) training programs were conducted; 

2. One thousand eighty-five (1,085) trainees (by training 
program - not individual eoqiloyee) received 18,610 
manhours of training ; 

3. Minimal training standards were set and implewentud for 
all new Corrections Division employees : 

a. sixteen (16) hours Induction-Orientation training 
for all new nondirect service employees (secretaries, 
janitorial, etc.); 

b. forty (40) hours Induction-Orientation training for 
all new counselors, teachers, and allied direct ser- 
vice staff; 

c. eighty (80) hours Inducatlon-Orientation training for 
all new correctional officers and allied direct ser- 
vice staff; 

4. A training site of 1.000 square feet (0. S.C.I.) was designated 
for centralized Corrections Division training for the first 
time in the history of Oregon's correctional training ; 

5. Three Federal ( LEAA ) training proposals were written and 
funded for a rjtal of $115.000 .7 




^1971-1973 Training !(eport . lianpower Development and Training 
Section, Oregon Corrections Division, Department of Human 
Human Resources, August, ^^^^^^^ 
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Th« follovlng tablt thovs a total of 18,610 nanhoura of training for 
tha 1971-1973 blannlun. 



1971-1973 TRAINING STATISTICAL SUMMARY « 




1st 

2nd 

3rd 
4th 

5th 
6th 
7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 
nth 



Training Program 



DAY TO DAY UNDERSTANDING and 
WORKING WITH OFFENDERS 



WORK PLANNING and PERFORMANCE 
APPRAISAL 



NICD CONFERENCE 



EMERGENCY SECURITY and RIOT 
CONTROL TRAINING 



COUNSELING BY OBJECTIVES 



OWCC - POLICIES and PROCEDURES 



CENTRALIZED ORIENTATION 
(Days 1 and 2} 

CENTPJ\LIZED ORIENTATION 
(Days 3, 4, 5) 



CENTRALIZED CORRECTIONAL 
OFFICER TRAINING (Days 6-10) 



OWCC - HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING 



CONFERENCES, V.'ORKSHOPS, and 
OTHER TRAINIIIG 



Trainees 



Number 



360 

168 
121 

192 
96 

12 

53 
41 

29 

n 



KanK 
Order 



(1) 

(3) 
(4) 

(2) 
(5) 
(9) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 
(10) 

(11) 



Manhours of Tra1n1n< 



Total Hours 



4,320 

3,608 
968 

2,916 
3,584 
100 

840 

984 

1,174 
68 

48 



TOTALS 



1,085 

19^ 



18.610 
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A total of 52,21A manhours of training hau baen projected for the 
1973-1975 biennium. This projection was arrived at after estab- 
lishing the following priorities for the biennium 1973-75 J 

Maintain the 16-hour Induction-Orientation training standard 
for all new Corrections Division employees. 

Maintain the 80-hour Induction-Orientation training standard 
for all new Correctional Officers. 

Expand the AO-hour Induction-Orientation training standard 
for all new counselors and related direct service employees 
to 80 hours. 

Establish standards for supervisory training. 

Develop and implement a comprehensive supervisory training 
program. 

Develop and maintain a minimum of 20 hours per year Inservice 
training for all direct service employees (correctional offi- 
cers, counselors, teachers, etc.). 

Provide decentralized field training for Adult Community Ser- 
vices and Transitional Services in the nonmetropolitan areas. 

Plan, develop and initiate a Management Selection and Develop- 
nent Program. 

Provide Jail training and technical assistance to Jailers In 
collaboration with the Board of Police Standards and Training. 

Develop and opera tionalize a Management Information System vhlch 
will enable the tracking of training received by individual 
eBq>loyees.^ 

While it is evident from review of these materials that Increased 
emphasis is being placed on training programs within the Oregon 
Corrections Division, the absence of comparable support for educa- 
tion programs for staff is a point of concern. 



^IBID. 
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Th« following It a list of Natio&al Standards for Corraetlonal 
Training raeonntndad by tha National Advisory Comission on Cri- 
minal Justiea Standards t 1973 t 

Corroetional aganeias inanadiataly ahould plan and implanant a 
staff davalopmant program that praparaa and sustains all staff 
nambars. 

1. Qualified trainars should develop and direct the program. 

2. Training should be the responsibility of management and 
should provide staff with skills end knowledge to fulfill 
organizational goals and objectives. 

3. To the fullest extent possible, training should include 
all members of the organisation, including the clients. 

4. Training should be conducted at the organisation site 
and also in community settings reflecting the context 
of crime and community resources. 

a. /ill top and middle managers should have at least 40 
hours a year of executive development training. 
Including training in the operations of police, 
courts, prosecution, and defense attorneys. 

b. All new staff members should have at least 40 hours 
of orientation training during their first week on 
the job and at least 60 hours additional training 
during their first year. 

c. All staff members, after their first year, should 
have at least 40 hours of additional training a year 
to keep them abreast of the changing nature of their 
work and introduce them to current issues affecting 
corrections. 

5. Financial support for staff development should continue 
from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, but 
State and local correctional agencies must assume support 
as rapidly as possible. 

6. Trainers should cooperate with their counterparts in the 
private sector and draw resources from higher education. 

7. Sabbatical leaves should be granted for correctional per- 
sonnel to teach or attend courses in colleges and univer- 
sities. 
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Aeeording to Garald J«eobs«n» Dirtetor, M«npevtr «nd D«vtlep<o 
Milt Training,* th«te standards havt b««n applisd by the 
Oragon Corraetions Division to tha following dagraa: 

Standards 1 and 2 ara baing met and parhaps axeaadad. 

Standard 3 is baing totally met with the possible 
exception of client involvement. 

Standard 4a is partially being met and may be achieved 
during 1974. 

Standard 4b is being exceeded for correctional officers 
at O.S.P. and should be met by 0. S.C.I, in 1974. This 
standard should be achieved for correctional counselors 
and allied personnel in 1974. Current resources make 
this standard prohibitive for new personnel who don't 
work directly with clients. 

Standard 4c is not being met because our current standard 
is 20 hours per year of in->service training for all direct- 
service personnel. At the present level of general funds 
and federal funds resources, a maximum of 30 hours per 
year of in-service training for all direct-service per- 
sonnel could be achieved in 1975. If either general 
fund or federal funding support diminishes, present 
standards would have to be reduced. 

Standards 5 and 6 are totally being met. 

Standard 7 is authorized under personnel rules and regula- 
tions and many staff are attending college with the assis- 
tance of LEAA funding. Tuition reimbursement is also 
provided within limited funds to attend specialized courses, 
workshops and conferences. 



The above materials are presented as an attempt to indicate the 
extent of training of personnel in the Oregon Corrections 
Division and particularly to illustrate the commitment to the 
Division's pursuit of accelerating training needs and to the 
attempts to narrow the aforementioned "gaps" revealed in the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency survey. An attempt 



From materials p^-ovided to the Oregon Corrections Education 
Commission for purposes of this study. 
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to ftvaluatft the •ff«etivtn«tt of th«t« tralaing prograM is not 
within tho icopo of thio roport, nor would it onhanc* its purposs 
at this tine. It is, however, important to gain an understanding 
of the level and scope of existing training prograas as we novo 
toward new types of staff development programs. 

Survey of Correctional Staff - Needs and Aspirations 

The purpose of this correctional staff survey was to gain an indication 
of staff needs and interests in education and training in the correc«> 
t ions field. 

The survey was carried out with questionnaires given to a 25 percent 
random sample of correctional staff at the Oregon State Penitentiary 
and the State Correctional Institution. At the Oregon Vomen*s Correc- 
tional Center, an attempt was made to survey all staff because of 
the small number assigned to that institution. From the total staff 
at the three institutions, a sample of 200 was drawn and surveyed. 
Completed questionnaires were returned from 141 staff members, repre- 
senting a response rate of 70 percent. 

The results of the survey are presented here in suanary form. 
Staff Interest in Education 

It is readily apparent from the survey data that there is high 
staff interest in education. Fully 65 percent of the total 
sample indicated a desire to take advanced courses in the 
corrections field (see Table 1, A). Interest in education 
appeared to be highest among younger staff members (under 30 
years of age) with 80 percent responding positively to our 
inquiry. For older staff meinbers (over 30 years of age) the 
level of interest in education was 62 percent. 
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In addition, 5.fit«rMt in •dueatlon «pp«ar«d to bo high for 
oXl ^ob lovtlo within tho Inotitutiono. 

Staff in ttaching or counooling positions woro nost intorostod 
in oduestion (79X)* Thoy sro followod by supportivo and eXarl* 
eal staff (65Z), lino offiears (63%), and adainiatratora and 
program dlraetors (60%) ; 82 parcant of raspondanta indieatad 
that elassas should ba opan to ganaral atudy body and 69 par- 
cant Indieatad that thla should ineluda inmataa. (Saa Tabla 1, 
A, B.) 

Ability to do Collaga Work 

Tha aurvay ravaalad that most eorraetional ataff faal thay 
hava tha ability to undartaka advancad eollaga-laval atudy. 
£ighty*-nina parcant of tha younger staff and 87 parcant of 
tha older staff fait that thay vara able to do collaga 
work (saa Tabla 1, D). Only 13 parcant of tha total aastpla 
doubtad thair ability to perform at the college level. The 
most frequently cited reason for this doubt appeared to be 
that they had been away from the elaasroom too long to recall 
or utilize good atudy habits. 
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Educational Aspirations 

Tha data shows that 59 pareant of tha staff survayad ara intar- 
astad in pursuing some kind of advanced educational degree (sea 
Table 2). The greatest interest appears to be at the Master's 
level, yith 21 percent of the staff desiring to pursue a Master 
of Arte Degree (M.A.) and 10 percent k Master* a la Social Work 
Degree (M.S.W.). As was found to be ^the eaae previously, 
interest in pursuing advanced degrees appears greater among 
younger staff than older staff; 85 percent of thoae under 
30 years of age indicated interest in pursuing advanced degrees. 
Again, this may be because of older staff being away from the 
classroom for a longer period of time, but in any ease, there 
is certainly overall interest in education for both groups. 

Interest in Skills and Areas of Knowledge Related to Corrections , 

In order to determine which skills and areas of knowledge eorrae* 
tional staff felt were important, and should be included in 
staff education, we asked respondents to rate as important or 
uniaq>ortant a series of subject areas and skills related to 
corrections (see Table 3). The results are presented in summary 
fashion below: 

71 percent of the staff surveyed felt that knowledge about 
the development of career opportunities for released inmates 
was an important area for staff education. In addition, 58Z 
of those surveyed felt that knowledge about education and 
trainins opportunities for inmates was ioqi>ortant. 



67 percent of the sample felt that staff should know more 
about the judicial process and parole procedures. 

63 percent of those surveyed rate the development of techni- 
ques of working with community groups and volunteers as 
being important. 
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61 percent of the sample felt that theoretical courae nork 
in the areaa of social work and deviate behavior were 
isiportant* 

50 percent of the sample felt that counseling and/or teaching 
skills are important to staff education. 

11 percent of the sample felt that additional, security 
training is necessary* 



Correctional Careers 

A wide gap is indicated between the desire to make corrections a 
career and perceived public opinion about those careers (see 
Table 4). The extreme example of this is that 83 percent of 
the Line Officers plan to make corrections a career; only 5 per- 
cent of line officers indicated that they thot .;ht public 
opinion about these careers was "good"* 

Approximately one-half (52Z) of respondents under 30 Indicated 
plans to make a corrections career 86 percent of respondents 
over 30 indicated plans to continue a career in corrections* 
Only 12 -percent of those respondents over 30 felt that public 
opinion of corrections careers was "good"* Minteen percent 
(19%) of those under 30 responded likewise. 

Of the total sample, 87 percent indicated that public opinion per- 
ceived these careers "fair" (43%) or "poor" (44%). Thirteen 
percent (13%) indicated they thought public opinion viewed 
these careers as good. 
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Education Resources » Survy and Inf rvitw 

The 13 community colleges and public higher education institutions 
were surveyed to attetnpt to define the scope of development of 
criminal justice programs in the state. Discussions were held 
with various persons engap.ed in teachitkg or development of programs. 

Cowmunity Colleg es 

The recent development of education programs within the staters 
conmunity colleges in the criminal justice area was in most 
instances initiated in response to requests for special classes 
from local agencies, particularly police departments. Generally, 
this response resulted in the establishment of a basic core of 
12 hours of course work in law enforcement. There arc exceptions, 
the most notable beinc; the Linn-Benton program which offers approx- 
imately ten courses in addition to the basic core. 

Associate of Arts degree programs have been developed incorporating 
the law enforcement core courses in a number of institutions and 
attempts made to specify a program for students that is transfer- 
able to programs in the state's four-year institutions, particularly 
Oregon College of Education, Southern Oregon College, and Portland 
State University. 

The prevailing opinion of those persons Interviewed was that, 
in order for the community colleges to effectively meet the 
need for criminal justice studies, there must be a coordinated 
effort among those colleges to develop a comprehensive state- 
wide program with each participating college developing a 
specified program in one area of the criminal justice system. 
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Fttblie HighT Education Inatitutiont 

IneraMed activity at tha public highar adueation laval la avidant 

at tha following four inatitutionat 

Sontharn Oragon Collaga offara two inatructional prograaa; ona» 
a Bachalor of Arta dagraa in law anforcamant; two, a eartifieata 

in conjunction with the General Studies Degree in Arta and Sdancaa 
requiring 21 hours in law enforcement dassea in addition to 
General Studies Degree requirements. 

Oregon College of Education off era a Maatar of Arta dagraa in 

Corrections Administration and Bachelor of Arta. or Science 
degrees with an emphasis in either Corrections or Law Enforcement. 

The curriculum draws heavily from social aciences curriculum with 
a speciality in Corrections. The Corrections curriculum includes 
a diversity of courses: Parole and Probation, International 
Survey of Administration of Justice, Sociology of Deviant 
Beh&vior» Corrections Process, etc. The programs have a broad 
liberal arts and social sciences orientation. There seems to be 
a cooperative working relationship with the Corrections Division 
in development of the program. The college faculty and adminiatra- 
tion have attempted to be responsive to the staff needa of the 
Division in the development of curriculum. 

At the University of Oregon the School of Community Services and 
Public Affairs offers a Bachelor of Arts degree In Community 
Service, with an eiiq>hasis in corrsctions and available related 
field placements. 

Following is a list of current operational plans for the C.S.P.A. 
Correction Program, provided for purposes of this study, by 
James G. Kelly, Dean, School of C.S.P.A.: 
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Current Qptrational Plant for C.S.P.A. Correct lonal ?toueam 

Goal #1 : To provide senior students a corrections program 
which will provide knowledge and skills to enhance their 
opportunities for enployment in the corrections field. 

Plan: (1) To continue to engage adminis *ative staff of 
correctional facilities in the planning pirocjBss to design 
curriculum (both on-canpus and field); (2) continue to 
engage a Task Force on Correctional Skills to design curr- 
iculum (both on-campus and field) ; (3) consultation with 
national resources and developing financial resources to 
iiiq;>lement programs. 

Goal P2 i To provide an in-service program designed to 
upgrade knowledge and skills of correctional personnel. 
The program will present offerings in such areas as manage- 
ment, supervision, and counseling skills. 

Plan t (1) Continue to engage correctional administrators 
in the planning process to design curriculum (both on-campus 
and field); (2) continue to engage the Task Force on Correc- 
tional Skills in the planning process to design curriculum 
(both on-campu6 and field). 

Goal ff3 t To provide on-campus students (other than C.S.P.A. 
students) course offerings to broaden their knowledge of 
the field of corrections. 

Plan t To develop on-going relationships with other univer- 
sity departments to afford students the opportunity of 
enrolling in C.S.P.A. correction courses. 

GoalJ[At To provide students - both in the field, and recent 
C.S.P.A. graduates - a graduate program leac;ing to a Master's 
Degree in Criminal Justice Administration. 

Plan t In addition to using input from correctional administra- 
tors and field instructors, to work closely with the Public 
Affairs Program in C.S.P.A. and the Master of Arts Program in 
Counseling for the design of the Criminal Justice Master's 
Program. 

Goal If 5 : To provide career connections for C.S.P.A. correc- 
tions students and work with other programs in the same. 

Plant Identify career positions and aid in the development of 
others. Describe the roles of these positions and qualifica- 
tions needed. Conduct and provide seminars on employment 
procedures, preparation of vita. 



To date, minimal progress has been made toward the i]iq>lementation of 
this program at the University of Oregon. 
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Alto, A Ma*t«r of Arts dogroe Is available through an Inttr- 
diaciplinary Srudiae Prograa in the area of Juvenile Corrections* 

Of special interest is a three-year $600,000 federal grant 
awarded to the Administration of Justice program at 
Portland State University to develop a program of study 
that would lead to a doctoral degree in the field of 
criminal justice no later than July 1, 1976. The goals 
of the project include the formulation of: 

graduate curriculum models that support the effective' 
performance of criminal justice roles; 

research models that will establish facts and principles 
useful to the criminal justice process; 

instructional models that will meet the professional needs 
of criminal justice students who are both within and out- 
side the immediate service area of Portland State University; 

criminal jxistice manpower projections that will provide a 
reasonably accurate guide for educational programs; 

criminal justice placement services for gradttates of the 
Consortium institutions; 

and, & vehicle to assist in the implementation of appropriate 
criminal justice standards and goals .^^ 

The educational planning phase of this project will provide both 
in-service and pre-service criminal justice students with an 
interdisciplinary learning environment in which they may develop 
problem-solving tools applicable to problems of urban crime. An 
important component of their educ^^tion will be community involve- 
ment in the form of internships and work experience programs 
within selected criminal justice-related agencies. This feature 
should result in real-life utilization of remedial techniques 
by criminal justice agencies. Those students who successfully 
complete their doctoral course of study should be able to assume 
leadership responsibilities within their individual criminal 



Portland State University » Educational Development Consortium . 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration Grant Application 
^l74-CD-99-000l, October, 1973. 

?G7 
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justice careers and produce positive changes in the quality of 
their agency's services 

The research phase of this project will support the development 
of a responsive criminal justice-related doctoral program by 
assisting in the solution of such fundamental criminal justice 
educational problems as: 

the development of curriculum that serves the professional 
needs of the criminal justice process; 

the projection of reasonably accurate criminal justice man- 
power needs t including practitioners, students, and faculty; 

the determination of educational requirements for all levels 
of criminal justice performance. Including administrators, 
supervisors, and first-line specialists; 

and, the effective coordination of municipal, state, and 
national criminal justice educational programs.l2 

The project also has the identified responsibility to colleges 
and universities throughout Region 10 (Washington, Alaska, 
Idaho, and Oregon) for assistance in the evaluation of curricu- 
lum and development of coordinated instructional and research 
programs. Portland State University is now participating in 
this consortium project with six other higher education insti- 
tutions including: East Kentucky, North Eastern Boston, 
Michigan State, University of Maryland, Arizona State, and 
Nebraska-Omaha • 

Arizona State will serve as the host institution. These 
institutions, all funded with similar proposals, will work 
cooperatively towards shared program goals and objectives. 
Clearly, if such resources are made available within our 
state and utilized imaginatively and effectively, a major 
portion of the problems now faced in the area of education 
for corrections staff could be addressed. 

l^IBID 
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Review of Related Research 

Major research related to Criminal Justice Systems staff development 
has been undertaken in Kentucky and Florida. 

Research was conducted for the Kentseky Crime Conmissien to determine 
the manpower needs of Kentucky's criminal justice system and to 
assess present higher education programs leading to careers in 
criminal justice. This is an in-depth study projecting manpower 
needs for Kentucky's Criminal Justice System and well-delineated 
recommendations to be implemented by the higher education conmunity 
of that state. ^3 

In Florida, the Board of Regents Criminal Justice Education Project, 
State University System of Florida, conducted an in-depth study of 
manpower needs in Florida's Criminal Justice System and projections 
for education needs for 1980 for criminal justice studies in that 
state. 

Similar major recommendations emerged from each study. Both 
studies recognized a need for: 

A comprehensive, on-going assessment of manpower needs. 

The implementation of well-explicated career ladders and 
lattices appropriate to each section of the criminal Justice 
system. 

Identification of resources and a clearinghouse for funding. 

Comprehensive and integrated effort for higher education 
commitment in all areas of the criminal Justice systems. 



^ ^aster Plan for the Development of Criminal Justice Higher Education 
in Kentucky , Kentucky Crime Commission, August, 1973. 

^ ^Manpower and Education for Criminal Justice in Florida, Assessment 
and Projected Needs of the Sy8tem > Final Report of the Board of 
Regents Criminal Justice Education Project, August, 1973. 
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A NEW CAREERS APPROACH 



In consideration of recent developments end reconaendations regarding 
the use of paraprofessionals, practictim and field placement of etudenta» 
and an increasing use of career ladders and lattices in the corrections 
field, a Mew Careers Model for correctional staff education seems an 
appropriate approach to correctional career preparation* This 
approach combines work and education experiences for career develop- 
ment, particularly in the realm of human services. Polk notes: 



As a general model ... it merits further study by the 
correctional specialist. It may provide a general organ- 
izational umbrella under which fruitful kinds of Joint 
university - agency training can be carried cmt. A New 
Careers center at a university could have many of the 
things which have been noted as essential. First of all, 
it would be linked to a set of degree-granting sequences, 
which will be necessary to provide the upward mobility 
implied in the New Careers Concept. Moreover, it would 
be forced to break from the tradition of campus training 
to train within agency work settings. Finally, it would 
provide a graduated and integrated set of training 
escperiences ... in that the student would achieve a 
sense of **going somewhere. "^^ 

Jacobsen addresses the difficulties faced by potential corrections 
careerists but points out some of the possibilities for staff develop- 
ment. 

Many of the Ingredients for the development of improved 
manpower systems are already available to us. An analy- 
sis of Oregon's Classification Plan revealed that various 
combinations of Education and Experience could be applied 
to correctional manpower. 

Educational opportunities can be provided to correctional 
personnel through G.E.D. courses, community colleges, and 
colleges and universities through leave with pay, tuition 
reimbursement, federal grants, and acconmodating work 
schedules. 



"Reissman, F., and Popper, H.I., Up From Poverty; New Careers Ladders 

for Non-Professionals . New York: Harper, 1968. 
l^Polk, op. cit., p. 58. 
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Work experiences can be provided through volunteer service, 
student precticuas, and entering the systea through lower 
level jobs. ^7 

Jacobsen also provides a career ladder*-l«ttice which illustrates poten» 
tial horizontal and vertieal nobility for the eaployee (see page 197).^ 

The missing ingredient, however, is a structured eoanitaent of hieher 
education resources that would eabraee and facilitate such a develop* 
oent. An agency's restructuring of its work roles and conmitment to 
a New Careers Model, or other staff edueetion model, will not in itself 
assure that related changes in higher education necessary for a success- 
ful staff education program will naturally follow. A clear commitment 
of the State's education resources is essential. 

A precedent for a New Careers Model has been established in Oregon, 
which may serve as a guide for future use in corrections.^' This is 
the recently established New Careers in Mental Health Program in the 
School of Cosmumity Service and Public Affairs. The ^^frfTT 
Training Proposal provides an indication of how agencies and educa- 
tion institutions can coonerate to deliver education, training, and 
services. 



The program will improve mental health and related services 
in Lane County by ^tttcouraglng coordinated, multi-agency 
delivery of services to needy groups (e.g. children and youth, 
the aged, potentially committed disturbed and/or retarded per- 
sons, alcohol and drug abusers), and by facilitating inter- 
and intra-agency implementation of new mental health service 
roles and career mobility systems for low-income, initially 
untrained paraprofesslonals. Up to 35 *lncunbant* (already 
employed and 15 *new hire* (Jobs developed by NCMH) New 
Careerists from a variety of agencies will be —or are — 
trainees. Incumbants will receive tuition monies; new hires 
both tuition monies and one-year stipends eqttalllng a salary- 
base percentage. All will be enrolled in an education/ 
training program which Is fully accredited, based in work- 
experience, and organized around training essential to ser- 
vice delivery as well as career and academic mobility. 



^^Jacobsen, Gerald D. , Correctional Manpower in the 70*8: Pattern 
and Potentials , unpublished at this date. 

•>>'PRS Training Grant MH 13606-02, New Careers Undergraduate 
Training. CSPA, Community Mental Health, University of Oregon, 1973. 
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Lower-division cr«ditt will b« via Lan*. oaanmlty Collage; 
uppar-dlvislon via the University of Oregon. Probable degrees 
include (but aren't limited to): A,A, Social Science; B,S, 
Community Service. Credits for work and life experiences and 
for 'embedded curriculxim* are being negotiated with several 
departments at both campuses. Full-time enrollment and full- 
time work with minimal use of release-time is assured and 
receipt of the B.A. within 3-4 years from G.E.D, or high 
school graduation is feasible. A career ladder with full 
horizontal and vertical mobility is being developed within 
and across agencies. 



An Academic Delivery System was devised and Curriculum Development 
Objectives explicated. These are coordinated in such a way that 
the delivery system will enable the New Careerist to work full-time 
and simultaneously earn a career-related degree/^l 

The New Careers Academic Delivery System (Design) ; 

The program has designed and begun to implement at both the 
University of Oregon and Lane Community College an academic 
delivery system which is fully accredited, involves minimal 
release-time usage, and is primarily based in work-experience. 
The general design of this system is schematized and elabor- 
ated upon below: 



a. Field Experience 
Accreditation 
of 

Work Performed 


b. Accreditation 
of 

Curriculum "EBibe(*ied" 
In On the Job Training 


c. Accreditation 
of 

Site-Delivered 
Courses 


d. Accreditation 
of 

Campus-based Courses 



With respect to this design, the following "highlights" should be 
noted: 



1. The credits and curriculum associated with cells "a" and "b" 
stem entirely from on-the-job performance and training 
experiences. They involve virtually no use of release-time. 



20 IBID, p. 2. 
21 IBID, p. 24. 
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2. The credits and curriculum aaeocieted with cell '*c" 
involve nininal use of releaae-time and maxinal engage- 
ment of agency personnel in instruetion« tutorial, and 
curriculum development roles. 

release-time usage is minimised by eliminating the 
travel to/from the campus and by delivering lunch 
hour instruction when desired by New Careerists. 

in-service training workshops and specified learning 
modules as well as site-delivered coursework are 
cell "c" events when accredited by the enrolling 
institution. 



3. The credits and curriculum associated with cell "d" involve 
use of release-time for travel to/from as well as partici- 
pation in campus-based education. Academic advisement 
with respect to prime courses and instructors will assure 
maximum benefit from cell "d" experiences. 

4. The credits and curriculum which over time come to be 
associated with cell "b" will be products of a crucial 
and experimental venture involving on-going negotiations 
between agencies and colleges with respect to the kinds 
of training events the college might accredit in parti- 
cular agencies and the kinds of academic information these 
agencies might incorporate into their training in order 

to assure accreditation. The New Careers program will 
initiate such negotiations and act as liaison between 
colleges and agencies wherever possible. 22 



With comnitnent from community colleges and the State System's higher 
education resources, it appears that a New Careers program can be 
developed to effectively serve correction's staff education needs 
at all levels. 



22IBID, pp. 22-23. 
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PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS - STAFF EDUCATION 

In his address to the National Conference on Corrections, Chief Justice 
Warren Burger noted the need for well-trained personnel to run our 
correctional institutions. He also stated eloquently one of the needs 
of the persons incarcerated in those institutions: 

We know that one of the deepest hungers of the human being 
is communication with others of his hopes, his fears, 
his problems. Inside the walls of a prison this basic 
need of Man does not vanish and indeed we know it is 
greater than ever. A means of regular communication 
should be established between inmates and those who run 
the institution. We cannot turn the management of a pri- 
son over to the inmates, but society, as represented by 
the 'keepers,* can listen to what the inmates have to say. 23 

One of the Important things learned as a result of this study is that 
"communication" is not only a problem for the inmate, but also for 
staff and the community at large. One of the more serious problems 
that should be further explored and documented is the problem of 
communication for the "keepers". Implications drawn from The Staff 
Survey as well as informal discussion with members of the staff, 
indicated to us that one of the serious "gaps" to be dealt with is 
that of comnimications between the "keepers" and the public. The 
fact that such a large number of the staff, particularly at the 
direct-services level, felt that public opinion of their occupations 
was "fair" to "poor" should lead to exploration of how to enhance 
the professional status of corrections personnel. 

There must surely be an erosion of the quality of work undertaken by 
a person if that work is not deemed valuable in the context of the 
society in which he/she lives. In a human-services career this will 
inevitably be reflected in the quality of interaction between worker 
and client. If habilitation goals are to be realized, the qtuility 
of this critical interaction must be improved. This is where commu- 
nication must be adequate to allow for an habilitating atmosphere. 



^^urger. Chief Justice Warren E., National Conference on Corrections, 
Q Williamsburg, Virginia, December, 1971, p. 12. 
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Staff development In corrections will require persistent effort not only 
on the part of the Corrections Division, but the public and the State's 
education communities as well. The quality of coanunication between all 
of these elements will be reflected in the quality of personnel and 
hence, the quality of services extended. 

To ensure access to higher quality education opportunities for corrections 
personnel, 

WE RECQMMEMD: The cAZcuUon o4, a CaJumjmI JuAtcce SMtiM 
Edacatixfn ConsoftZium that would embAoce and intvuittcuU 
Kttzvant oU^^Q^ poAtitcondoAy zducatlon tfUtitutioM, 
tncJtuduig conrntiUty coltzgti, and pubtLc. and pii\)oXz 
iou/L'tfzan cx)lZtQZA and wiU»vuitUA, 

Following are a list of specific reconmendations regarding the delivery 
of education to corrections personnel. 

Community Colleges 

To participate in the development and iaqplementation of a Criminal 
Justice System Consortium in order to provide a coaq>rehensive 
training program for Associate of Arts level certificate in one 
area of the Corrections Training Service for each participating 
community college. Curriculum ideally would allow the student 
comprehensive training in the area of the criminal justice system 
he desires and be so structured as to allow transferability of all 
credits to a four-year institution, if the Bachelor of Arts is 
desired. This will require continuing negotiation with higher 
education institutions. 

To continue the basic core law enforcement curriculum, modified 
by demand from local agencies. 

To expand Involvement in student practicum and field placements 
for corrections related institutions and work and education release 
centers. 
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To provldt guidsllMS and atehanlmt to f«eilitAt« eh* aequirint 
of erodit for dtaoaotratod kaoirlodgo and oxportlM aequirtd from 
eorroetloao rolatod work oxporlonco at all job lovola* 

To oatabliah N«w Caraara Cantara in tha partieipatisg eollagaa in 
ordar to eoordiaata eouraa nork, work axparlanea, praetleum and 
fiald plaeaMnta with tha aaauranca of earaar aobillty at all 
job lavala, Thia daaanda on-going aaaaaaaant of naada within tha 
Corraetiona Diviaion and a atrueturad, wall-dafinad, en-golag 
coMunication of thoaa naada batwaan tha Diviaion and ralatad 
eollaga paraonnal* 

Public Highar Education Inatitutiona 

CoBBitoant to tha goala of a Criminal Juatiea Syataa Education 
ConaortiuM daaignad to provida eoaqprahanaiva adueatlon offaringa 
at all poataacondary lavala to aarva ataff naada; to participata 
in it a fomulation and to aubaaquantly cooMlt aarvieaa, facultlaa 
and funding raaourcea for taaching, raaaarch and avaluation in 
thia fiald. 

To provida espariaantalt flaxibla education dalivary ayataaui, 
particularly tha delivery of inatruction and coordinated raaearch 
opportunitiea to peraonnal in the field* 

To continue to expand field placement and practicuB training* 

To cooperate in eatabliahing guidelinea for facilitating tha 
earning of credit a toward cert if ica tea or degreea for dewm<- 
atrated knowledge and expertiae acquired through work experience 
and to aaaura that theae opportunitiea exiat at all job levels* 
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To Mtftblith M«w Careers Centers in the higher edueetion inetitu* 
tions for the recruitment of potential corrections employees and 
for the coordination of practicum, field placement, teaching 
functions with existing and potential corrections careers. 

To participate in the establishment of structured, definitive means 
of communication within the Corrections Division to serve as the 
basis for a continuing assessment of its education needs and to 
provide for the on-going development of education programs reflec- 
tive of these identified needs* 

Corrections Division 

To participate in a Criminal Justice System education consortium 
for staff development by: 

establishing standardized, explicit incentive systems for 
staff development at all job levels, including: 

salary increases for course, certification and degree 
requirements; and 

tine from job for participation in classes for academic 
credit, 

continued development of the career ladders-lattices concept 
to assure that all job levels potentially relate to all other 
job levels. 

To provide opportunity for frequent, on-going evaluation of staff 
education needs and aspirations and to aid in establishing structured 
vell-defined methods for coamnmicating these needs to related commu- 
nity college and higher education institution personnel. 

To provide, in conjunction with fulfilling educational aspirations, 
opportunities that will allow corrections staff at all job levels 
to be part of a coamunity education process. This may include 
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tMchlng or public spMklns as part ot thtlr eorrtetions dutits and 
can ba built into earaar laddara and lattieaa» ralata to praetieum 
eradita. ate. Thia ia erueial in tha davalopaant of ineantivaa* 
It ia alao crucial to davaloping a coaminicatlon procaaa wharaby 
tha Corraetiona ataff can aatabliah contacta throughout tha Stata*a 
conmunitiaa. It ia aaaantial that tha ataff at all Job lavala 
bagin to partleipata in a coonunity aducation procaaa and through 
thia procaaa baeone advoeataa for thair elianta and aqually 
iaq^ortant, for thaMalvaa aa Corraetiona aaraariata. 
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COMMUMm EDDCAXIQN 



Crime It a toeial problem that it intanravan with almott 
avary atpeet of American life; controlling it involvat 
changing the way aehoola are run and clattat are taught* 
the way eitiet are planned and houses are built, the 
way buainetteB are managed and workara are hired* 
Crime ia a kind of human behavior; controlling it neana 
changing the minda and heart a of men. Controlling crime 
it the butinets of every American inatitution. Controlling 
crime it the butineta of every Aaariean. 

The Pretident*t Committion on Uw 
Enforcement and the Adminittration 
of Juttice - 1967 



If a nation expectt to be ignorant and free in a atata of 
civilisation, it expectt what never waa and never will be. 

Thomat Jef ferton 
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THE PROBLEM 

The habilitatlon of offenders has not traditionally been seen as a commu- 
nity responsibility. Rather, corrections systems have been developed 
which isolate "problem" populations from the community. This Is con- 
sistent with a cultural development, the results of which are evident 
in many areas of social problems today. That development is best 
understood as a strategy of addressing certain problem populations by 
removin<( them from the coimtunity. The responsibility for these popu- 
lations is relegated to the professionals, and are then largely ignored 
by the citizenry. This is true in the areas of mental health, medical 
problems, the aged, and even to some extent, of educational problems, 
as well as in the field of corrections. 

Mere isolation from the community has not proven to be an adequate 
solution in any of these cases. Only recently, we have come to some 
recognition of this fact in the area of mental health. The return to 
the community of the mentally "ill" has been in progress for several 
years, in Oregon as well as in other states. In the field of correc- 
tions, a "new era" has been heralded in treatment strategies which 
involve increased community participation. This ntv era is one of a 
movement to community-based corrections, and, indeed, correctional 
strategies which are intended to bypass Incarceration altogether, 
including expanded use of probation, deferred sentencing, direct 
parole, and other innovations intended to keep the offender In the 
community. If we are to begin to treat offenders at the community 
level, as these practices suggest, a well-educated community is an 
essential pre-requlsite. 

To what sort of client population are we referring when we begin to 
talk about ex-orfcnd=rs in the community? In Oregon, as of April, 
1974, there were ^^767 men and women on parole or probation In the 
state. Table I shows a breakdown of client status by statewide 
districts. 
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Table t 

State Parole and Probation Clienta 



(April, 1974) 

District On Parole On Probation Compact Caaea* 

Pendleton 49 340 82 

Portland 493 1,896 391 

Salsn 198 539 108 

Eueene 226 621 111 

Medford __76 478 159 

TOTALS 1,042 3,874 



*Compaet caaea include parolees who are on parole from atatea 
other than Oregon, but who are living in Oregon, under 
auperviaion of Oregon* a Adult Parole and Probation authority. 



In addition, federal parole and probation encompacses a total of 626 
Oregon residents. This figure includes people on parole, probation, 
mandatory release, military parole, deferred prosecution, and magiatrate 
probation. 

The figures for probation or other supervisory maintenance at the local 
level were not available, due to Jurisdictional dlffictilties in data 
reporting, varying means of identifying ex-of fenders, and time con- 
straints placed upon the study. 
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As for thoa« individuals who h«v« baen diaehargad from inatitutions, 
or who hava aueeaaafully eomplatad parola, data ia not available, but 
aatinataa would put tha figure in the thouaanda. The Parole Board does 
not attempt to keep theae kinda of recorda. 

The figurea preaented above repreaent a email but aignifieant aeg- 
nent of the atate's population who ahare aome special difficultiea 
in their interaction with the reat of the community. Aa ex-offendera, 
they are the aubject of a pervasive mythology, a common stereotyping, 
and of pandemic misunderstanding, all of which conspire to make diffi- 
cult their hoped-for readjustment to the coisnunity. 

Ex-offenders report problems in dealings with banks, insurance companies, 
credit establishments, employers, landlords, and law enforcement repre- 
sentatives. These particular difficulties are not typical of the 
experiences of an ordinary citizen in the community. Consequently, 
ex-offenders tend to interpret their differential treatment as adver- 
sarial treatment based upon their ex-convict status. If such adver- 
sity exists, it is probably due to a combination of lack of under- 
standing on the part of community agencies and organizations and 
their employees, and a lack of coping skills in dealing id.th these 
organizations on the part of people newly returned to the community 
from institutions.^ 

The above-stated problems should be seen not only as problems of the 
ex-offender, but also of the corrections system and the general 
community. The lack of public understanding presents problems accruing 
to the administration, as well as to the client of corrections divi- 
sions. The aspects of this lack of tmderstanding are many. On one 



Id.C. Department of Corrections "Evaluation of Institutional and Community 
E3q>erience by Successful and Unsuccessful Parolees," Washington, D.C., 1969 
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level, acceptance of modern correctional philosophy has not reached 
a major portion of the population. Indeed, even the college-educated 
segment of society has little intellectual exposure to new ideas in 
corrections. Large nximbers of people still espouse the punishment 
orientation which typified prisons and prison policy until recent 
years. There appears to be a willingness of the public to rely on 
the strategy of Isolating the "problem populations" from the community. 
This has been particularly evidenced in the field of prisons and pri- 
son management. The community has handed over the Job of punishment » 
deterrence and habilitation to the corrections systems, and has in 
seneral abdicated further responsibility for the persons who are the 
clients of that agency. 

As a result of this abdication, we have today an ill-informed public, 
which has little knowledge of the philosophy and the resulting pro- . 
grams advocated by professionals in the field. "Habilitation," 
"resocialization," and "therapeutic programs" can nwan little to an 
uninformed populace. 

In addition, information which is disseminated through the media often 
compounds this lack of understanding. Such sensational stories kB 
those centering on riots, strikes, and escapes are considered more 
newsworthy than are the rather low-key, uneventful, day-to-day incre- 
ments of progress made through some of the newer programs in corrections. 
Thus, the information which the public receives is weighted heavily 
toward the sensational, more alarming aspects of the total correctional 
picture. 

Corrections systems need an understanding, participating public; one 
which accepts its share of the responsibility for crime itself, as 
well as responsibility for the reintegration of ex-offenders Into 
the community. This means participation in community-based correctional 
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efforts, as well as acceptance and support of individual clients coming 

out of the correctional institutions. Zf a reasonable level of 

community education, understanding, and acceptance Is lacking, 

the job that has been given to corrections officials is made all the more 

difficult. Recidivism rates can be seen to reflect the amount of 

community support which a releasee encounters when he re-enters 

society. 



The following quotation argues for a systemic way of viewing social 
problems: 

...Once we focus our attention on the behavior of the 
individual, it becomes highly unlikely that we will be 
disposed to deal with the larger social context in which 
the behavior occurs. 



. . .The life processes of an organism are controlled in 
many ways, both by the organisation of its internal systems 
and by its interaction with environmental systems. This 
general systems view denies the simplistic "law and order" 
view that social conflicts are caused by deviant Individtials 
who are unable or unt»llllng to "fit in". 

...Persuading people to abandon the "law and order" concept 
of control is one of the more serious problems facing us in 
the conduct of our interpersonal and social affairs. If we 
seriously accept the more sophisticated and scientific 
concept of system control, we would then think not of the 
individual in isolation, but as part of the larger context 
in which he or she behaves. 2 



A logical extension of this argument is that responsibility for 
deviant behavior within the community should be viewed as a consnu- 
nity responsibility. Corrections personnel cannot be expected to do 
an effective iob of habilitation until the community recognizes its 
role and responsibility in this area and acts accordingly. 



v;e are left with the dilemma that correctional philosophy and method- 
ology have progressed far beyond the images of institutions and clients 



2 

Stephen L. Chorover, ''Big Brother and Psychotechnology," Psychology 
Today . October, 1973. 
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that are popularly held. A typical George Raft movie does not 
accurately depict today's corrections system* nor does it represent 
today's convict or ex-convict. Yat it Is this lag in information 
and awareness which may be a cause of much discomfort (to both pri- 
soner and polity), suspicion, mistrust, ill treatment, and, finally, 
of much recidivism. 

One solution to this problem is to attempt to educate the community 
to a general level of awareness and acceptance which is at least 
consonant with what corrections systems are now doing in the 
community's behalf. 

Any approach to cosmunity education must attempt development of a 
definitive concept of "the community." This task is not simple. 
In a pluralistic society such as ours, persons are continually 
being categorized into sub-groups of the society drawn along 
various lines, many of which are mutually exclusive of one another. 
They include: rural/urban, blue collar /white collar, black/white, 
poor /affluent, and liberal/conservative delineations. These 
groupings serve in nany instances as frames of reference within 
which we define ourselves and our community. Within this 
pluralistic context, subsets of our society cossnunicate with and 
are generally responsive to certain other subsets, in some instances 
to the exclusion of large segments of the community. 

Corrections professionals tend to define the community as it per- 
tains to their clients; hence, corrections officials are predominantly 
concerned with community opinion as it is represented by judges, 
district attorneys, and police officials. Correctional organiza- 
tions must answer to these and other credentlaled citizens, parti- 
cularly elected public officials. There exists little structured 
on-going communication between corrections professionals and less 
easily identified segments of the community. 
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The ex-offenders' "conmunlty" Is primarily defined by the contacts 
necessitated by the mechanics of everyday life. The community mem- 
bers that have greatest influence over their attempts to regain a 
"normal" life, those through whom they must gain access to housing, 
jobs, licensing, credit, insurance, and a restoration of civil 
rights, have particular impact on their view of the conmtinity. 
Successful reintegration into the communify becomes problematic 
if a lack of understanding on the part of these access people 
prevents their return to normalcy. 

As a large portion of our community appears to have little under- 
standing of the goals or the methodology of modem corrections pro- 
grams or the particular difficulties encountered by the clients 
of this system as they attempt to define non-criminal roles within 
the community, the development of a program of community education 
programs with an initial focus on the above mentioned subsets of 
the corsnunity appears to be a necessary course of action to pursue. 
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THE STUDY 

For purposes of this study, five areas have been identified as providing 
initial focal points for a connunity education progran. These areas nay 
veil present problems in the absence of adequate eosnunity education, and 
at the sane time* appear to provide the best avenues through which a 
comprehensive community education program might be established. These 
areas are: corrections staff ; corrections clients ; the media ; the 
schools : and efynpttmitv ladders. 

Corrections staff meinbers represent a segment of the connunity that 
must not be neglected if we are to succeed in our goals of habilita- 
tion and reintegration of releasees into the connunity* In particu- 
lar, parole officials, in their capacity as liaison between client 
and connunity, can be utilized to achieve these goals. The parole 
officer is in an excellent position (provided his caseload is within 
reasonable limits) to act as a facilitator, as well as a buffer for 
the newly released client. His role as advocate for the ex-offender 
could be greatly expanded and defined to include much of the cosiaanity 
relations work which is presently needed. Ideally, the parole offi- 
cer could fulfill this advocate role In every area of difficulty 
arising from the ex-offender's reintegration into the community. In 
addition, the parole office could serve as a clearinghouse for 
employment, housing, social services, and connunity agencies, as well 
as for volunteer services utilizing community members in the habili- 
tative effort. This expanded role assumes a level of understanding, 
both of current correctional philosophy, and of the economic, social 
and psychological transitions which all clients undergo in moving 
from institutional to community life. This mssns staff education 
efforts should be geared to attaining such a level of understanding 
and competence. At present, heavy caseloads and a lack of educated 
awareness can serve to thwart, rather than to encourage the habilita- 
tive effort. 
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A second area of focus is the ex-offender himself. Often ill- 
prepared for life in the coiomunity, either due to loss of social skills, 
or due to advances and changes in the society which have occurred 
during his incarceration, he lacks a capacity for coping that the rest 
of the population takes for granted. Expanded pre-release counseling 
programs within the institution and additional aid in the increasingly 
intricate mechanics of daily life that must be faced following release, 
would greatly enhance the releasee's chances for success, and would 
minimize the areas of difficulty now prevalently reported by clients. 
Beyond profiting from such programs as the Institution could offer 
him, the client has a further responsibility to act as a public rela- 
tions committee of one. Positive relationships and open communication 
with the community will not only enhance his own experience on the out- 
side, and pave the way for an easier adjustment for those that follow 
him, but may also serve to dispel certain myths, often ill-defined, 
that exist regarding the nature of prison and the persons whose lives 
have been subject to confinement. ^ 

Encouraged by corrections staff and community members alike, the 
client can be a valuable educational and resource person. His value 
extends not only to the community at large, but also to his ex-offender 
peers. Once he is given the skills to bring about positive results, 
his enhanced self-esteem and his feeling of accomplishment will tend 
to perpetuate the process of further reintegration. 

The communications media provide a third area of focus. It is this 
area that can most quickly serve to reeducate the community as a whole 
In regard to corrections programs, clients, and goals. Given some 
redefinition of purpose by several aspects of the media, a more balanced 
view of our corrections system and of its clients can be achieved. 
Coverage of escapes or of difficulties inside the institutions should 
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be consonant with coverage of positive prograas and "success stories" 
of the system. At some point in the process of social reintegration, 
ex-offenders should be allowed to shed their negative labels, and 
should be allowed to don new, positive labels for their more recent 
efforts. The nedia are the channels through which this nay be 
accoiqi>lished, not only for individual clients, but for ex-offenders 
as a class. Our labeling mechanisms should work to confer respecta- 
bility, as well as notoriety. 

A fourth area of focus is the system of public education. The schools 
are an important part of the entire complex of public information 
media. In fact it can be argued that for youth between the ages of 
6 and 18, the school is the most Inflitential medium for socialisation, 
surpassing even the effects and influence of family and church. At 
the very least, the school serves as a forum for the exchange and 
acquisition of new ideas. 

Emerging trends in corrections philosophy should not have to await 
airing until some emergency or crisis situation forces the issue, 
such as often happens in the case of prison riots or convict escapes. 
Newly implemented programs and ideas in corrections should be a 
matter of public domain, and the schools seem to be a logical place 
to make them public. 

Because we as a nation tend to delegate the operation and management 
of our corrections systems to selected "experts," we are In danger 
of remaining essentially ignorant of the manner in which we have 
chosen to provide for "corrective" action within our criminal jus- 
tice system. This is why a movement toward community education is 
under study. 
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Pree«dentt for attenptt at curriculum itmovation in the schools sr« 
may. One exsaple is the MACOS, Man, a Course of Study curriculum, 
an anthropology/social science package, now offered in the Eugene 
public school system, complete with teacher training workshops, 
which reflects a type of education approach that might prove to be 
effective, used as a criminal justice system package. Some states. 
West Virginia being one example, have even begun to implement Crimi- 
nal Justice Curriculum Modules at the high school level. 

It is significant that in utilizing the school as a means of educa- 
ting youth for social awareness, ve would alao be educating teachers 
and parents. This may, in fact, be one of the most effective means 
of attempting to enlighten the community about the criminal justice 
system and how it operates. 



Finally, the fifth identified area of focus is the community leaders 
themselves. These are the people who are not only the opinion leaders 
in the local community, but who are also in positions to change policy 
where it impedes the reintegration of correctional clients into the 
community. These people can be reached in groups by categories of 
employment, or on an individual basis. They can also be contacted 
and educated through the many service orgenisations and churches which 
proliferate in any community. Political leaders are a logical target 
grottp, as are less formal leaders. There is a positive message with 
which to reach this audience. That message is that successful reinte> 
gration into the community of ex-offenders is In the community's own 
best interest. This is true on many levels: economic, social and 
moral. An enlightened community leadership can be an ideal opening 
vedge by which to ultimately reach the entire population. 
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In sunnary, it is clear that our past practice of separating the 
"problem" from the community has failed* The coanunity has not 
been responsive to its own needs* It is a matter of statistical 
verity that 98Z of our incarcerated population will return to 
the conmunity* Presently, up to 70% of these people are unsuccess- 
ful in their reintegration attempts, and return to our prisons* If 
we are to intervene in this cyclical process, the community must 
redefine its responsibility and rechannel its efforts* To 
achieve this participation, conmunity education is essential* 

What are some of the goals or objectives of a community education 
project? Given a listening ear, and hopefully an open mind, what 
do we want to tell the public? Do we want to effect attitude 
changes? Do we want to encourage people to identify and 
dispel the myths of their own society? Do we want them to comprehend 
the implications of labeling or stigmatizing processes? Do we want them 
to examine the social structure and see it as a system of inter- 
related variables which impinge upon the lives of many to limit 
life options? Do we want them to question the cultural imperatives 
that work alike on one person to keep him on the assembly line or 
in the saw mill, and on another person to bring him to commit bur- 
glaries or armed robberies? And, finally, do we want members of 
the conmunity to accept responsibility for social problems that have 
their origins within that very community? An educational program 
that answers in the affirmative to all these questions would be a 
sophisticated one indeed, and one which would require an equally 
sophisticated populace. 

A major difficulty in addressing many problems is - beginning* The 
place to begin is at the level of understanding which most citizens 
have attained. The tools are available: the media* the expertise, 
the funding. The energetic participation of the citizenry need 
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only be organised and directed* If the "new era" that corrections 
advertises is indeed upon tts» we are already late in beginning to 
address the problem of an ill-informed public* A continued lack of 
understanding on the part of the community can only perpetuate the 
problems we are trying to solve* 
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REVIEW OP RESEARCH 

Beeausa community education In corrections represents largely unbroken 
ground, this study presented difficulties In Identifying a research 
methodology which would yield the Information sought. After some pre* 
llmlnary Inquiries, a multl-dlmenslonal approach was adopted. Elements 
of the research strategy Included the following areas: a survey of 
current literature In ths field, contact with State Corrections Divi- 
sions throughout the covmtry, review of LEAA activities and studies. 
Interviews with corrections officials and with successful parolees, 
and finally, a search for International or cross-cultural sources of 
data. 

The library search was conducted mainly in the Social Science library 
at the University of Oregon, and at the specialized library of the 
Law Enforcement Coundi in Salem. A focus on journal articles was 
maintained, in anticipation of a need for data currency, due to the 
newness of the Idea of community education in corrections. A number 
of relevant articles were found, indicating a widespread Interest in 
the relationship between the community and the ex-offender. 

The second major avenue of inquiry was a survey of 49 other states, 
their planning agencies, and their corrections divisions. These 
agencies were asked what efforts in community education had taken 
place In their respective states. An open-ended request was made for 
any and all Information that was felt to be relevant to the purpose 
of this study. 

The LEAA was utilized as a research source, not only through its 
abstract service (a listing of all articles and studies done under 
the aegis of the LEAA), but also by contact with each of their regional 
offices throughout the nation. 
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In addition, Intsrviews wttt conducted with selected Corrections per- 
sonnel. In particular, we sought to interview those persons that were 
felt to be knowledgeable in the area of community relations and 
of fender/ community interaction. The interviewees included the following: 

Mr. Michael McGee, Educational Release House Manager 
and former Work Release House Manager 

Mr. Steve Perry, Counselor at Educational Release 
Center 

Mr. Paul Bailey, Head of Corrections for Une County 

Mr. Don Moore, Parole Board Regional Manager 

Mr. George Wilson, Area Supervisor for Transitional 
Services 

Also interviewed «fere several persons who had successfully undergone the 
release house and/or parole process, ^ch valuable .information was 
gleaned from these t%K> major interview sources. 

In an attempt to assess the status of community education for corrections 
internationally, contact was made with the John Howard Society of Canada, 
and the Advisory Committee of Experts on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders at the United Nations. 

Our final avenue of inquiry involved contacts with the Mental Health 
Division in order to assess any effort toward community awareness that 
had been made in that field, and to determine whether their experience 
and programs could be applicable to the corrections area. This led to 
a series of meetings with Mr. John Williams, whose organization (an 
advertising and public relations firm based in Portland) had been respon- 
sible for the Mental Health Division's Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Commu- 
nity Education Program. He was able to furnish us with a proposed pro- 
gram design, a staffing recommendation, and cost estimates for the kind 
of community education program we are recommending. 
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Pesponse from the State Divisions of Corrections was about 58 percent. 
Nine states reported that they did not have any community education 
program; eight states reported existing or anticipated public Infoxnatlon 
programs. Typical o£ the latter group was the state of Texas. The acti- 
vities of that Corrections Division are as follows: 

Publish Annual report and Inmate Rules and Regulations 

Publish house organ, NEWSLETTER 

Supervise publication of Innate newspaper, ECHO 

Publish special project materials 

Conduct public tours weekly 

Coordinate media site programs, internally and externally 

Release public information bulletins 

Coordinate seminars and group meetings, as requested 

Operate film lending library 

Fill public speaker requests, as received 

Respond to external general Information requests 

Perform special project photography 

Respond to or route internal information requests 

Produce Texas Prison Rodeo annually 

Oregon's public Information program is among the most con^rehensive of 
those that were reported to us. 



Only ten states reported community education projects, either in opera- 
tion or in the planning stages. Often, it was a private agency that was 
responsible, such as The League of Women Voters in Illinois, or Correc- 
tional Service of Minnesota, or the Thresholds program being operated 
in West Virginia. The Index of Programs to follow contains a brief 
description of each one of these programs. 



It is probably the case that some Corrections Divisions which merely 
reported "no community education programs" did have what we have labeled 
"Public Information Systems", but did not mention them. It is also pro- 
bably true that most of the states reporting community education programs 
also had public information programs as well. Sometimes the two types of 
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programs were reported simultaneously. Our division of the two aspects 
of public/cosmunity education is an arbitrary one, and not all correc- 
tions personnel would see the two aspects as distinct* 

The regional offices of the LEAA were helpful in their responses to our 
requests for information* Responses from the state planning agencies 
were less fruitful* Often it was obvious that these agencies had ne 
knowledge of corrections divisions* efforts at communitv education. 
In some cases, the corrections divisions reported "no program" when, 
in fact, there were efforts underway through some other agency 
(usually a private one)* 

The assessment of programs outside the United States was not very 
fruitful, due to a lack of response from the appropriate committee of 
the United Nations. 

Our interviews were the basis for much of the introductory material, 
and for our formulation of the problem. 

As a result of the many contacts reported above, we have compiled a 
mailing list of interested individuals, agencies and corrections 
organizations. An attempt will be made to contact all these parties, 
to send them a copy of the final report, and to set up a channel, or 
"clearinghouse" through which the various states can exchange information 
and innovative ideas. Based on responses to this study, it is obvious 
that such a clearinghouse service Is badly needed, and would contribute 
greatly to a sharing of correctional and educational efforts. This 
service could be a specific activity of the staff of a community educa- 
tion project in Oregon, should such a project be developed* 
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Soittft Sel«cf d Conmunlty Education Programs 

The following pages contain some selected abstracts of comtunlty educa- 
tion and related programs In the United States, as reported In responsa 
to our Inquiries. The aspects of programs reported here are not. In all 
cases, the total program of each state; rather what Is contained here 
Includes some Innovative aspects of those conaunlty education activities. 

Connecticut has Implemented the PPREP program (Private/Public 
Resources Expansion Project) which Is geared to developing 
community-based services for offenders and ex-offenders. 
Including halfway houses. The goal Is "a sharing of the correc- 
tions responsibility between public and private agencies. A 
basic complement to the successful Implementation of such 
cooperation Is a restructuring of public attitudes concerning 
the ex-offender and his potential for rehabilitation as a produc- 
tive member of the community." By means of a subcontracting 
system with existing community service agencies, there has 
resulted the development of programs specifically tailored to 
varying existing conditions Indigenous to different regions 
of the state. The Corrections Department Is cooperating with 
this effort with a statewide Information/education campaign. 

To date, a total of 27 statewide and regional PPREP programs 
have been Initiated. Of these, 23 are In operation and four 
are cotq[>leted. Some are oriented toward Inmate and ex-offender 
service, while others focus on public education. Among the 
most Imaginative Is a Traveling Diagnostic Center, which pro- 
vides pre-release diagnosis of the offender's needs, and then 
links him with appropriate social service agencies, providing 
eiqployment and Job training, housing, public financial assistance. 
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nedieal, drug and alcohol traatnent and family group or 
Individual counsaling. 



Georgia ia inplananting acme Innovativa volunteer prograna: 

Oepartnent of Offender Rehabilitation aervieea including 
nodical and legal advice, recreational prograna, nuaical 
inatruction and peraonal developnent counaeling. Includea 
VISTA worker a. 

Pre-releaae orientation prograna. (VISTA volunteera) 

Aaaiatance to local ataff in connunity-baaed units. (VISTA) 

Junior College Volunteer Program. Studenta and faculty 
nembera serve as volunteers in one-to-one counseling, 
group counaeling and pre-sentence investigations. 

Young Lawyera Parole Aide Program, sponsored by the A.B.A. 

Offenders sentenced under the new Youthful Offender Act 
are being assigned volunteers upon their releaae from 
prison. 

Institutional Volunteers working inside the institutions 
in one-to-one cotmseling and group programa. 

Additionally, a Family Services program ia anticipated, to include 
the following aspects: 

Family and Individual Counaeling 

Home Management 

Consumer Education 

Health Maintenance Information 

Transportation to Connunity Resources 

Transportation to Inatitutions 

Referral to Community Resources 

Family Orientation Program 

Commnity Orientation Program 

Family Case Studies 
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Kentucky*8 program has several aspects which focus on commsnity 
education. They are: 

A nodular exhibit for use at fairs and expositions, with 
corrections employees and literature available to the 
public. 

The Kentucky Inter Prison Press , written by inmates, but 
also circulated through "a large public mailing list." 

A 60-minute documentary dealing with ICentucky Corrections 
for use on television in its entirety, or for use in 
20-minute segments in conjunction with speaking engagements. 

Volunteers in Corrections - a citizen involvement program 
for recruitrnt^uc and placement of community members in the 
system. This program is run by the "Division of Connunlty 
Service" of the Bureau of Corrections. 

The Clearinghouse for Ex-Offenders - a job search service 
and an employer recruitment effort run by the Bureau of 
Corrections. 



Minncflota is served by a private United Fund organization called 
Correctional Service of Minnesota. In this agency's own words, 
its history and goals are as follows: 

Correctional Service of Minnesota is a non-profit, 
statewide agency organized in 1957. It began with 
the purpose of assisting parolees with employment, 
legal problems and general counseling. The agency 
is supported by United Funds and Conmunity Chests, 
foundation grants and gifts from interested indivi- 
duals. 

Several years ago, the Board of Directors determined 
that something was needed to promote understanding 
of the criminal justice system and to stimulate support 
for needed reforms. As a result, a conmittee of the 
Board was formed. Its purposes were study and action. 

In 1969, the Citizens Council was integrated into 
Correctional Service's operation. Thus the purposes 
of the present agency are: 
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To further the laprov«BMiit of Uw •nforccmtnt, courts, 
corrections, and related prograas of crime prevention* 

To test the effectiveness of pronising new approaches 
to the rehabilitation of the offender and of innovative 
techniques throughout the criminal justice and preven- 
tion systems. 

To provide direct service of a rehabilitative nature in 
areas of unmet need. 

To promote basic scientific research and publication 
in the various fields of criminology* 

To educate the public in respect to the problem of 
crime and delinquency and relative to the criminal 
justice system. 

The Service offers a vast assortment of films, books, filmstrips, 
tapes, and booklets for use by schools and organisations in the 
state. 



North Carolina is in the process of expanding its own public 
education systems. The efforts include: 

A speakers bureau; prepared slide presentations and 
related %rritten material for distribution; a training 
program for teachers in the state which will teach them 
how to teach children about our system; a training pro- 
gram for selected agency personnel which will prepare 
them for working with local groups, etc. ; several 
twenty-five minute films explaining various operations 
of the department; a mobile van which will travel across 
the state to assist teachers, personnel within our system, 
etc.; and, several workshops, seminars, etc. that will 
include participation from interest groups as well as 
from people in our system and related fields. 
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Varment . in addition to a comprehensive public infomation program, 
has put into practice the American Bar Association's Parole Aide 
Program* As their response to our survey indicated: 

This highly successful program has involved young lawyers 
in numerous other states with parolees in a one-to-one 
relationship. 

Funds for training and support are provided through the 
American Bar Association, with supervision and administra- 
tion being handled in cooperation with the Young Lawyer's 
Branch and the Department of Corrections. 

Because of Vermont's conaitment to keep institutional pro- 
grams as close to the community as possible, the Volunteer 
Parole Aides will be assigned as sponsors according to home 
area as soon as the classification process is completed. 
It is hoped that this will make the young lawyer a part 
of his client's program throughout the client's institu- 
tionalization. This should allow a good relationship to 
develop in a structured setting which can be carried out 
into the community when the client makes parole. 



Washington State was the setting for a community education effort (called 
The Second Mile) which was undertaken in 1972-3 by the Puget Sound 
Coalition, and ftmded by the LEAA, the purpose of which was "to 
increase citizen awareness of, and participation in, the operation 
and improvement of the criminal justice system." A total of 5,000 
people participated in 270 adult study groups, and 80 student groups. 
The structure of the program took the following form: 

Media - Six 30-minute television specials 

Six background publications 

Discussion - Six weekly meetings of citizen 
and student groups 

Action - Weekly "task assigiuaents" during the 
series. Continuing participation in 
the criminal Justice system. 
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Wa«t Virginia •nploys tht private sarvlees of Correctional Solu- 
tions, Inc., via their Thresholds Program. The program is, in brief, 
described in the organisation's brochure: 

A therapeutic counseling method; 

A short-term treatment program for delivery by 
trained volunteers in corrections; 

A way to understand/catalyze change in criminal 
behavior; 

A way for • group of local citizens to become a 
concerned, caring community; 

A way to transform our criminal justice system. 
More information has been requested in regard to this program. 

In addition. West Virginia offers "Public School Criminal Justice 
Curricula (as part of the 10th grade social studies curriculum)". 

West Virginia also employs the Volunteers in Corrections program. 
Governor Moore says of the project: "Volunteers in Correction 
provide a progressive and positive means through which offenders 
and parolees can have a better than average chance of rehabilita- 
tion and responsibility because of citizen involvement in their 
well-being." The brochure goes on to list the following functions 
of such volunteers: 

Work on a one-to-one basis with clients. 

Coordinate community services for the clients and their families. 

Tutor in academic, vocational and social skills. 

Supplement existing correction efforts. 

Help recruit, train, advise and supervise other volunteers. 

Help establish Halfway Houses for parolees. (Many offenders 
cannot be paroled because they have no place to go and no 
one to go to). 

Work with clients inside the Institution. 
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Brldge the gap of misunderstanding between offenders and 

the community. 

Receive orientation before beginning their relationship 
with their client. An on*going in-service training is 
available. 



Great Britain offers an example of an innovative approach to 
community-based corrections which coaibines with an element of 
community education and attitude change. It is a "connmnity 
service scheme which allows offenders to carry out community 
tasks in lieu of incarceration. Such a decision is based on 
an offender's suitability, his wlllln^ess to work in the 
community, and the availability of work. Znitially, most of the 
tasks have been largely maintenance in nature; it is hoped that 
the project will soon come to encompass more imaginative work, 
"especially that involving personal face-to-face service to 
persons in need." Spokesmen for the system list the following 
advantages: 

Community service by offenders has to be seen as 
an alternative to a custodial sentence in those 
cases where the public Interest is not an over- 
riding consideration demanding that the offender 
should be iiqprisoned; it allows the offender to 
continue to live in the community with his wife 
and family supporting them by his normal work; it 
demonstrates to the offender that society is In- 
volved in his delinquency and that he has Incurred 
a debt which can be repaid, in some measure, by 
work or service in the community; it atttaaptB to 
show society that an offender, properly supervised. 



can contribute to the public good. 



^^.H. Pearce, "Community-Based Treatment of Offenders in England 
and Wales," Federal Probation . 38:1, March, 197A, p. 47. 
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PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS « COMMDNITY EDUCATION 

In th« final analysis, aaeh connunlty sust liva with and assuma raspon- 
aibility for its "problaos" as wall aa ita "aueeaaa"» ragardlaas of 
how thaaa taraa may ba dafinad* 

It la propoaad hara that a aaall "taak forea" ba foxaad to atiaulata* 
aducata» guida» and aid aavaral Oragon connunitiaa to halp than gain 
new insights and skilla to altar thair parcaptions of the ax-offender* 

It ia poatulatad that if coonimity neiibera can aaa the reintegration of 
the offender as a process for which they oust accept aome reaponaibility* 
there will be a decrease in the nusd>er of ex-offendera who encounter pre- 
blema and end up back inaide correctiona inatitutions* Also* the 
ex-of fender will need to acquire a different way of viewing the commu- 
nity. He or she will need to see the coonnsnity not aa an entity , but 
as a proceaa. The ax-offenders will need additional post-releaae 
orientation beyond that which ia now available to then through the 
corrections system* 

A coaammity education project should have as its principal goal the 
elimination of popular mythology concerning ex-offenders in the 
community. This entails the development of new perspectives on the 
part of community members. Difficulties in readjustment and resociali- 
zation often are seen as having their origins within the individual. 
However* it appears more accurate to define the problems of rehabilita- 
tion as those growing out of a process which encompasses the ex-offender 
and the community of which he or she is a part. Accordingly* an 
educational effort should focus its primary thruat in two directions: 
(1) preparation of the returning offender in coianunity survival tech- 
niques; and (2) preparation of specialized "target groups" within the 
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eonmunity for acceptance and support of offenders. These latter target 
groups should include: banks, licensing agencies, employment offices, 
police and parole professionals, local governments, credf.t establishments, 
Insurance companies, landlords, employers, and unions. Other "target 
groups" would include service clubs, church groups, schools, the media, 
attorneys, and eventually, the conmunity at large. One cf the principal 
means of involving these varied segments of the populace in on-going 
community education programs is thiough the development of a cohesive 
volunteer program. Such efforts must proceed Incrementally, with 
careful attitude assessment measures at strategic points in the program 
development. Likewise, geographic inclusion must be Implemented on a 
gradual basis. 

The following community education design is one which encompasses the 
above considerations. At every point, latitude is allowed for expan- 
sion or alteration of the effort as the progress of the work dictates. 

HE RECOMMEND t The. dzveZopmznt oi a th^zt'tfeoA hnptimtruttUion 
pHOQHm oi tommnity tducjation to be 6zzn oa thz pH.eZiminaAy 
4tzp in thz dzveJtopmznt oi an on-going commnity zducation 
pHXigfum within thz cAAsninal jtuticz iiztd; tkU imptzmzntation 
pnog^am to bz oi a natuAz ana 4 cope a& owttinzd bztoto. 

First Year 

Communities to be served: Eugene, Salem and Union County. These 
three areas are small enough to manage and their geographical 
"spread" is such that a minimal staff could adequately supervise 
the efforts in an effective way. In addition, these areas pro- 
vide a good comparison between rural and urban settings and their 
possible differential treatment. 

Also, these communities have Just been granted funds for the develop- 
ment of mental health projects In the area of "primary" prevention, 
which will, by their nature, be supportive of community corrections 
education efforts. 

Z4G 
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Following Is a brief list of anticipated project activities broken 
dovn into two six-month periods: 

First six months : 

Hire staff, sake contracts 

Flan connunity effort 

Identify connunity resources 

Make conmunity contacts 

Initiate pre-program attitude survey 

Collect data 

Contact media 

Initiate pre-release attitude survey on inmates 
Begin pre-release orientation of inmates 

Second six months : 

Start conmunity development (discussion groups, volunteer 
recruitment, literature distribution, media Involvement) 

Provide contact for new releasees 

Continue pre-release program inside 

At one year: mid-program testing (connunity and ex-offenders) 
Second Year 

Existing community programs would be continued, with the Trl- 
County area added. A similar time-line would be followed for 
the new addition. 

It is anticipated that the first three community programs would 
be well enough underway as to require less staff time. Staff 
es^ertlse could then be directed toward the Tri-County metro- 
politan area development. Attitude testing and pre-release 
orientation would continue In all commimities. 
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Third Year 

Program would be expanded to Include the following areas: Coos 
Bay, Astoria/Seaside, Klanath Falls, and Roseburg. Same pattern 
as in the two preceding years would prevail, with allowance for 
alterations in the program, based on what is learned during the 
progress of this work. 

Staff Needs 

It is proposed that the staff for such an effort include the 
following members: 

Coordinator - Duties would include overall coordination 
of the program, and entail active recruitment of comntmity 
support. 

Approximate salary - $16,500. 

Assistant Coordinator - This position would supplement 
the effort of the coordinator, and wotxld also require 
some expertise in the area of the media and ptiblic 
relations . 

Approximate salary - $14,500. 

Educational/Informational Specialist - This would be a 
contracted service for managing attittxde studies, 
printing literature, and <lissemination of information. 
Approximate contract - $8,000. 

Counselor for pre-release orieittation inside the insti- 
tutions, and for constxltatlon with regard to post- 
release diffictxlties. 
Approximate salary - $6,000 (half-time) 
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Secr«t«ry/R«sMrch Assistant - For dsrlcsX and rasaareh 
haXps phona contacts, Xattars, data coXXactlon, ate. 
Approxlnata salary - $7,200. 

Antldpatad oparationaX axpansas IncXudat 



TravaX 


$X,XOO 


Offlca and suppXiaa 


2,400 


Printing 


X,500 


Postage 


X,000 


Data processing 


X,200 


MiscelXaneous suppXies 


500 


TaXephone 


60 


Long Distance 


200 


Contingency 


440 



Three cooaunity surveys wouXd be conducted - pre-, mid-, 
and post-program; and would require additional professional 
help in analysis. Estimated cost - $6,000. 

The TOTAL budget for the first year vould be approximately 
$65,000. 

Particulars of a community education effort should include the 
initiation and support of the following types of activities: 

Media 

TV interviews 
Talk-show conversations 

Human interest stories on "successful" releasees 
Press releases regarding successes 
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Volunteer Efforts 

Foster families 
Young lawyer advocacy 
Tutorial aid 

Utilize existing agencies and provide a directory 

Facilitators (to help get driver's licenses, apply for 
credit, etc.) 

Campus support groups 

School speakers - question and answer sessions 

Bitfttness Community Contacts 

Discussion/Education session 
Literature dissemination 
Employment clearinghouse ser/ice 
Housing clearinghouse service 

Inside Orientation Program 

"How to Survive in a Bureaucracy" course 
Community information manual 

Discussion groups (problem-centered, with counselor) 
Individual counseling service (optional and voluntary) 
Establish contacts in the community for each releasee 
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If you ttMt an individual <• ha i«» ht will stay aa lia 
ia» but i^ you traat hia aa if ha vara what ha ought 
to ba and mould ba» ha will baeo«a what ha ought to ha 
aad could ba. 

Goatha 



Tha sraat lair of cultura ia that aaeh bacoM all that 
ha waa eraatad eapabla of baiag. 

Thoouw Carlyla 
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A SUMMARY 

• 

In attempting to address the problens that are enbraced by the term 
"corrections education", three areas of inquiry were identified: 
client education; staff education; and community education. It vas 
felt that education problems related to "corrective" activity in a 
technological society could not be viewed simply in terms of the 
delivery of education services to clients of the system, as has been 
the case in almost all research in the area of "corrections education" 
to date* Careful consideration must also be given to needs in the 
areas of staff and commtmity education if habilitation efforts in 
the field of corrections are to have a reasonable chance for success. 
Further, ve conclude that education problems in these three areas - 
client, staff, and cooraunity - have a certain degree of commonalty 
and are interrelated to the extent that adequate solutions in any 
one area will require attention in all three areas. 

The central conclusion of this ntndy may be stated as follows - 
that the princi?al causes and cures of cria*<wal deviancy within 
our society lie within the community . It appears that causes of 
criminal deviancy may be best understood through examination of the 
8tru:tural impediments existent within our society that serve to 
limit the growth and development of individual members of our 
citizenry. Further, it appears that the identification of solutions 
to the problems of criminal activities within our society may well 
lie in the area of "societal restructurings" rather than with con- 
tinued attempts at the modification of behavior of individuals that 
has marked corrections activity to this point in time. 

The recommendations offered throughout this document include suggested 
modifications of existing programs as well as the development of new 
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programs to provide for a higher quality of education for corrections 
staff and the community at large and improved education and training 
opportunities for corrections clientele. Principal among these 
reconmendatlons are: 



That tht futspoMibltUy ^o^l tkt plantUng, dzvttopment and 
opWdtLon o(i cofiAzcXloM education pfLogn£m be x/utzd uiith 
the, Statz BooAd Education tmdtn. advi&ment a Sicutz 
CofiAZctioM Edacjotion Commii6lon to be z6tabtUhzd M a 
6zmi-autonomotii CotmU6ion uilthin thz Stats. VzpoAtmznt oi 
BducatLon. 



Thz cAzation oi a Oummt Jtutixiz Sy^tzmi Education Con- 
60fitiim that muZd zmbnacz and IntznAztatz Kztzvant 
oU^^-^g* po6t6Zcx>ndaAy zdacatLon AMtUuttonA, IncXjud 
Ing zomntmity zottzgzs, and pubtic and pKivatz ^ou/i-yzoA, 
eotlzgu and univzultCzi . 



Thz dzvztopmznt o^ a thfizz-yzoA Implzmzntation pfwgnjm oi 
zommmlty zducation to bz ^een 06 thz pKzJUminoKy ^tzp 
AM thz dzvzZopmznt oi an on-going community zducktion 
pKogfum mJthin thz cAiminat jiuttcz iizJbd, 



Implementation of these reconmiendatlons will place the responsibility 
for the delivery of education in the field of corrections for both 
clients and staff within the State's education systems, allowing 
for corrections education development to take place in coordination 
with, and as a part of, the State's total education programming. 
Implementation of the client education recommendations will require a 
reduction of Corrections Division resources and responsibilities with 
corresponding increases within the State Department of Education. 
Problems of staff education may be addressed through a definition of 
responsibilities within existing postsecondary Institutions to pro** 
vide for the coordination of delivery of existing resources. Activity 
in the area of community education will require a significant amount 
of new activity which should be closely coordinated with other 
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connunlty education efforts such as those now being undertaken in 
the area of mental health. 

It is the conclusion of this study that implementation of these 
recommendations will move our State well along the road toward 
a more enlightened, humane manner of addressing problems related 
to the coanission of unlawful acts by Its citizens. 
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